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sduct Alle ‘nents Now for Nov. Payment 


ur ae 
; 


; 
is 


Post Commanders Authorized to Ac- 
cept Informal Applications for Payment 


The Army has started deducting the allotments for depend- 


; | ent wives and children under the family allowance bill which became 


S NEVER been disclosed, one way or the other, whether Hitler's-legions feel the need 
and then for spiritual guidance or whether their ranks include such men as chaplains. 
§ picture of Father MacNamara hearing the confession of Pfc. Richard W. Rolland 6n some 
ated North Atlantic base carries its own moral. 


—Signal Corps Photo 





ISO Sends Mobile 


lheatres to Games 


en mobile USO motion picture theaters which will entertain 
ce men on field duty in the Carolinas were sent on their way 
nesday after ceremonies in City Hafl Square, Philadelphia. 


ten theatres are part of the®>- 


mobile service. Each unit con- 
of a car and trailer, which can 
it so that each part can put on 
mplete motion picture program 
parate locations. Twenty shows 
in progress at the same time 
*ach section will show in two 
ons each night—a total of 40 
daily. 
service will be established in 
y designated bivouac and leave 
” Carleton E. Cameron, director 
SO Mobile Service Clubs, said. 
Addition to the mobile theatres, 
are opening temporary clubs 
ver they are necessary. Our 
fee there will be the same as 
Tendered by our clubs near the 
camps and naval stations.” 
mobile theatre units are also 
ped with a small canteen equip- 
so that USO workers can serve 
or lemonade and cakes or 
iches after the shows. 
other group of service men, the 
isional Task Force of the Army 
Show now staging its demon- 
ion of modern warfare in Pitts- 
m, also is having USO’s service 
ht to its temporary encamp- 
The full facilities of USO in 
bUrgh have been supplemented 
tents both at Schenley Oval, 
the troops are encamped, and 
show area, It is planned to 
G this same service to the 1600 


When the War Show moves on 
bany. 





Copies of Army Times are 

lade available to all Army 
spitals through the Amer- 
nh Red Cross. 





Army Forms Own 
Stevedore Units 


Activation of special military units 
known as Port’ Battalions to 
facilitate the loading and unloading 
of Army supplies primarily at ports 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States, was announced this 
week by the War Department. 

Because of the increasing demand 
for trained personnel to handle these 
operations, the War Department au- 
thorized the recruiting of men for 
key positions in these units from the 
ranks of experienced stevedores, It 
is expected through this recruiting 
program to obtain the necessary men 
in the minimum time. 

The fullest cooperation has been 


received from all labor unions and 
civilian organizations concerned with 
this type of work in carrying out 
the Port Battalion program. 

The Port Battalions will be as- 
signed to the Transportation Service, 
Services of Supply, for training. 
These bi&ttalions will be used at 
overseas ports where handling faci- 
lities are inadequate for speedy op- 
erations. 


Grant Can’t Wait 




















"Til December 14 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—One company 
|of the Women’s Auxiliary Army 
| Corps will be assigned to duty at 
| Camp Grant, December 14 and 
| housed on the military reservation, it 
| was announced by Brig. Gen. John 
| M, Willis, camp commander, 


Weaver Relieves 
General Hines 


Col. Theron D. Weaver, Corps of 
Engineers, has been appointed Dir- 
ector of Resources Division, Head- 
quarters, Services of Supply, succeed- 
ing Brig. Gen. Charles Hines, whose 
assignment has not been announced. 

An officer in the Regular Army 
since 1917, Colonel Weaver was 
called to Washington in 1939 to 
serve as advisor on power to the As- 
sistant Secretary of War. At that 
time he was District Engineer of the 
Bonneville District of the Pacific 
Northwest, having jurisdiction over 
the great Bonneville hydroeletric 
dam. 

Colonel Weaver was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1915 with the degree of B. S. in Elec- 
trical Engineering and from the 
Army War College in 1935. 


law June 23, but payments to the dependents will not start until 
November. 

First deductions were ordered from June pay checks due July 
1, but some posts had their June payrolls made up when instruc- 
tions were received. In these cases the deductions do not start until 
August 1. The June deductions in these cases may be. spread 
over three or four months to prevent hardships, it is stated. 

The law specified payments to be effective as of June 1, but 
delay in setting up the vast administrative machinery will post- 
pone the initial payments. 

Formal application blanks will not be available until around 
July 25, but post commanders have been ordered to accept informal 
applications to establish a date for making the monthly deductions, 

Before the allowance bill was enacted many soldiers were mak- 
ing voluntary allotments from their pay to dependents. These are 
known as Class E allotments. Orders have gone out that if 
Class E and other allotments (such as insurance, laundry, etc.) are 
of such size that the prescribed deductions of $22 to $27 cannot be 
made and leave the soldier at least $10 a month for his personal 
use, it will be necessary to discontinue or adjust the voluntary 
allotments. 

However, to prevent hardship for discontinuance of the volun- 
tary allotments and deferment of family allowance payments until 
November, the War Department has authorized its chief of finance 
to discontinue Class E deductions immediately and to continue 
| monthly payments of a similar sum from date of discontinuance 
| through September 30, 1942. The sums thus paid dependents will 
then be deducted from the initial family allowance payment. . 


‘Grasshopper’ Pilots 


From Ground Forces 


Pilots and mechanics for the Field Artillery “grasshopper” air 
force, small, low-powered observation planes which has replaced 
the observation balloon as the eyes of this arm, will be selected 
from the officers and enlisted men of the Army Ground Forces. 

Pilots will be chosen from among? 


officers, not above the grade of| jicsted pilots will hold the grade of 
captain, and enlisted men who hold, | staff sergeant, while mechanics wiJl 
or have held, Civil Aeronautics — ratings of Technician 3rd 
; ; s iv i rade. 

ogre ef ee oS a Applications for both pilot and 

Enlisted men below the grade of mechanic training will be made 
technical sergeant who have had air- available to all qualified Ground 
craft or automobile motor repair Forces personnel. Pilot applicants 


of 0 ; will be required to furnish all in- 
training are eligible for duty with | sj:mation available regarding their 
the units as mechanics. 


flying experience, the number of 
Development of low-powered sports | hours flown in planes over and under 
planes to direct the fire of concealed | g0-horsepower, the amount of solo 
gun batteries and fulfill reconnais- | flying time in cross country and night 
sance and observation missions has flying, and any other pertinent facts. 
been es several months, it) ‘Knowledge of flight instruments 
was revealed. will also be tested, and applicants 
Tests have disclosed that the low 


‘ ~ will be questioned as to civilian oc- 
landing speeds and maneuverability cupations which might add to their 
of the planes make them ideal for 


qualifications as a pilot. 
observation purposes. They can land Applicants who have received pilot 
and take off in almost any fairly | training under the Civil Aeronautics 
level and clear stretch of ground or Authority must state when the 
roadway. course was completed and the names 
Successful applicants for pilot and | of the flight instruction contractors. 
mechanic ratings will be sent to the 


Applicants for assignment ‘as me- 
Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, | chanics who hold, or have held, a 
Okla., for advanced training. It is |certificate issued by the CAA as 
contemplated that pilots’ success- | airplane and engine mechanics must 
fully completing the course will wear | furnish their certificate numbers and 
wings and receive flying pay. En-| the date of experiation. 




















Engineers Survey Alaska Route 


To supplement the inland Trans-Canadian Highway which is 





now under construction, a survey of a proposed near-coastal railroad 
to Alaska has been underway since early spring, the War Depart- 
ment has announced. This railroad would round out the four-way 
means of access to Alaska outlined by Lt.-Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, Commanding Services of Supply—sea, air, road, and railroad— 
in testimony before the House of Representatives Appropriations 





| Committee. 





The project, calling for an exten-|terrain and the difficulty of estab- 
sion of existing rail lines to reach llishing communications between sur- 
Alaska by the shortest possible route, |vey groups and the division offices. 
is being conducted by the Corps of | Pole-boats, pack- -trains, and chartered 
Engineers. | anes bring supplies rd ved survey 

i eneral the | Parties from bases esta ished on sea 
ee ee pn Alaskan | tenes and at railheads. Work on the 
International Highway Commission, | Alaska portion of the route is half- 
in an almost straight line up the | way completed. 

Rocky Mountain trench. 





Survey of the route is being dir-| direct 


of Lieutenant Colonel James G. Tru- 
itt of the Seattle District. To assist 
him, the Canadian government has 
furnished the services of Major J. L. 
Charles, Canadian Engineers, who, 
like Colonel Truitt, is an experienced 
railroad locating engineer. Coopera- 
tion was given also by Frederic A. 
Delano, chairman of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, who is an 
authority on Alaska and has had ex- 
tensive experience in railroad opera- 
tion. 

The proposed railway route would 
connect all United States shipping 
Points with existing Canadian lines. 


It was chosen by the Services of Sup- 


ply because it is the shortest possible 
line ‘between Prirce George 





The first step taken was a complete 
lair reconnaissance of the route from 
| Prince George to possible connections 
| with the Alaska railroad in the vicin- 
| ity of Fairbanks, Four hundred miles 
of the contemplated route have al- 
ready been surveyed and located, in 
spite of the primitive nature of the 


ected by Colonel Peter P. Goerz, Dis-|ang the Alaska railroad only 1,300 


trict Engineer, Seattle, Washington, | mijles—and because it lies in the nat- 


under the general supervision of Col-| yral trench between the Coast range 

onel Richard Park, Division Engineer, | and the Rocky Mountains, which 

North Pacific Division. Colonel Goerz | shelter it, making the winters rela- 

has set October 1 as completion date | tively moderate. Also, it offers fewer 

for the survey. construction difficulties than altern- 
The work in the field is in charge ate routes. 
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Agency Microfilms 
Old SOS Records 


A centralized system for the microfilming and disposition of 
’ non-current Army records has been established by the Services of 


“Supply. 


To take charge of this work, Col. Thomas M. Spaulding 


has been appointed Director of Records, and will function under 
the supervision of the Adjutant General. 





Centralization of this authority as-> 


sures a uniform policy at all Army 
installations in the handling of old 

. records. Those found unnecessary 
are to be converted into waste paper, 
which will be of aid in the war 
effort. In cases where the original 
documents are not required but 

- copies may be needed for reference, 
microfilm records, requiring only 
from one to five per cent of- the 
storage space of the originals, will 
be made. 

The microfilming plant at Alexan- 
der, Va., previously operated by the 
Chief of Engineers, and_ several 
smaller plants operated by various 
Army branches,- have been trans- 
ferred to the control of the Director 
of Records. The plant at Alexander 

-has a capacity of 260,000 pictures a 
day. This can be expanded readily 
to 400,000, and ultimately to 1,200,- 
000. Its present staff of 171 civilian 





employees will be expanded as re- 
quired. y 

Under the direction of the Adju- 
tant General, Colonel Spaulding has 
already arranged, in cooperation 
with the Archivist of the United 
States, for the disposition of hun- 
dreds of tons of old records. This 
process will not be greatly accele- 
rated by the centralized control of 
microfilming in his hands as Director 
of Records, and by the fact that he 
will be authorized to inspect all 
Army records and determine which 
ones should be declared obsolete, in- 
stead of awaiting specific requests 
for such action. 

Before Government records can be 
disposed of, the authorization of 
Congress is required. Plans for their 
disposal must therefore be worked 
out with the Archivist, who submits 
recommendations to Congress. 





Beauregard’s Pool Should 
Have Old Sol on the Mat 


CAMP BEAUREGARD, La.—That 
old Louisiana sun is going to have 
a tougher time wilting the officers 
and men of Camp Beauregard now 
that the camp’s open air swimming 
pool has been re-opened. 

Completely refurbished from one 
end to the other, with two shower 
rooms and lots of new equipment, 
the pool is available to officers, en- 
listed men and their families. Lo- 
_eated conveniently near HQ-9, it is 
120 feet long and 60 feet wide, with 
three springy diving boards to test 
the mettle of all would-be divers. 

The pool is open to officers and 
their families on Fridays from 1:00 
p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Enlisted men may 
use the pool from 1:00 p.m. to 10:00 
p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays and Sat- 
urdays. On Sundays when the pool 
opens at 100 a.m., enlisted men’s 
families are permitted to swim from 
1:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

Colored enlisted personnel have the 
use of the pool and its facilities on 
Wednesdays from 1:00 p.m. to 10:00 
p.m. Every morning except Thurs- 
day and Sunday the pool is available 
until noon. On Thursdays the pool 





Eisenhower Named 
Lieutenant General 


Maj. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, re- 
cently appointed commander of U. S. 
forces in Europe, has been nom- 
inated for promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant general. President Roose- 
velt sent his name to the Senate 
Tuesday. 





for training purposes from 8 o’clock 
is closed all day for a thorough clean- 
ing, sunning and change of water. 
Children under 12 years of age 
must be accompanied by an adult 
who will assume full responsibility 
for their safety and conduct. There 
is a life guard on duty at all times. 


CG May Appoint 
OCS Students 


Enlisted men may be designated 
as students at Army Officer Candi- 
date Schools of their choice by their 
commanding generals in recognition 
of demonstrated fitness or meritor- 
ious service. 

A soldier thus designated in orders 
will not be required to go before a 
board of officers for examination. The 
order will serve the purpose of the 
report of the examining board. 

Soldiers ordered as students at 
Officer Candidate Schools must meet 
the physical requirements necessary 
for acceptance and, while the indi- 
vidual may choose the school he 
wishes to attend, his appointment 
must come within the quota allotted 
to his organization. 

Assignments to Officer Candidate 
Schools under this new authority 
will not exceed 10 per cent of the 
organization’s current quota. In 
event the command does not have a 
quota for the school of the soldier’s 
choice, The Adjutant General will 
provide a quota in the next class of 
the school. : 











Send Army Times to 
'The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
| low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for an 
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subscription! 


Eight Months Subscription at any addres in the United 


From now until the end of the year, May to Decem- 
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home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each issue 
packed full of stories and features everyone wants to 
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Old 
Soldiers 


They Take Review 
For Last Time at Shelby 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss. — The 
Special Order for the day was 
impersonal. It merely read: 
“Pursuant to authority contained 
in Special Order, Headquarters 
Fourth Corps Area, the following 
named enlisted men are relieved 
from duty with this Regiment 
and assigned to the Station Com- 
plement, Camp Shelby, Missis- 
sippi: 

M. Sgt. Stanley A. Lestcher, 
Service Co. 

M. Sgt. Lon Surratt, Service 
Co. 

It didn’t explain why the 149th 
Infantry Regiment was Boing to 
pass in review before these two 
enlisted men. It didn’t explain 
why there wasn’t much kidding 
in regimental headquarters the 
last day these two worked, why 
officegg and enlisted men found 
time in the midst of a busy 
schedule to pass by them with a 
word or two or a pat on the 
back. 

Stanley Lestcher and Lon Sur- 
ratt are old soldiers. They 
learned their trade in the last 
war. Younger men are learning 
from them in this one. Sergeant 
Lestcher was regimental sergeant 
major. He has 25 years service 
in the Army. Sergeant Surratt 
was personnel sergeant major. 
He wears six stars for the major 
engagements he lived through in 
the last war. They’re old sol- 
diers, overage in grade, and 
they’re needed back of the fight- 
ing lines to teach young men 
coming up. 

In the 149th Infantry their 
places won’t be filled. Their jobs 
may be, but their places won't. 
There are too many still around 
who’ve been helped by them, too 
many who’ll remember their wis- 
dom, their steadiness and their 
hearts as big as a full moon in 
their native Kentucky. There 
are too many to whom these two 
were the spirit of the 149th In- 
fantry. 

That’s why the regiment gath- 
ered at retreat this week, in 
columns of nine abreast, with 
proud pointing rifles and guidons 
whipping in salute to the after- 
noon sun, and paraded the 38th 
Division’s proudest esprit de 
corps before two enlisted men. 
It was their regiment, Sergeant 
Lestcher’s and Sergeant Sur- 
ratt’s, now and always, bidding 
them farewell in the only way 
that seemed adequate. 

It was an enlisted man’s honor 
given by enlisted men. The of- 
ficers fell out and formed behind 
the reviewing stand. Col. Wil- 
liam S. Taylor, commanding of- 
ficer, said a few words to the two 
men. Not oratory, just words of 
thanks from a grateful com- 
mander to men who had helped 
him do his job. Then he took a 
position off to the side. 

Across the long parade ground 
Sergeant Surratt called the order, 
the last order and the highest he 
would give in the 149th Infantry. 
“Pass in review!” Non-commis- 
sioned officers marched their 
companies off. One by one the 
guidons dipped in salute as they 
went by the stand. The leading 
company had passed out of sight 
when the last of the Regiment 
paid its respects. 

Sergeant Lestcher and Ser- 
geant Surratt both  squinted 
slightly as they left the parade 
ground, The late sun was very 





bright. 


Army Opens More fhe 


Gunnery Schools 


Army Air Forces flexible gunnery schools are firing an 
of some 40,000 rounds of ammunition daily in turning out 
gunners by the hundreds for America’s combat aircraft, 
gunners now are being trained at three schools under the t; 
program offered in the Army Air Forces. Within a short time, } 
who may never have fired a gun become expert gunners, 
take their places in the air combat crew, 

The number of graduating gunners 
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will be doubled within the next few 
months with the opening of addi- 
tional schools. 


When they complete the course of 
instruction, gunners have mastered 
the turrets which house the .50 cali- 
ber machine guns on Flying Fort- 
resses and other bombardment air- 
craft; they are able to assemble a 
machine gun under any conditions; 
their eyes have been schooled to 
split-second range estimation and 
sighting; they have a complete 
knowledge of the destructive fire 
power at their finger tips and they 
know how to use it. 


During the training course the 
gunnery student spends more than 
100 hours in firing everything from 
the smallest weapons to .50 caliber 
machine guns. On the _ spacious 
ranges of the schools round after 
round of ammunition is fired vir- 
tually every minute of the day. 

The gunnery course is divided into 
two parts: classroom preparation and 
the practical application of prin- 


ever, begins firing on the small 
ranges almost on the day he arrives 
at the school, 

Classroom work includes descrip- 
tion and demonstration of the ma- 
chine gun and all its parts, range 
estimation and _ sighting, aircraft 
identification, how to recognize ships 
at sea from the air, the operation of 
oxygen equipment for flying at high 
altitudes, safety precautions and the 
duties of a gunner in a combA&t crew. 

On the firing ranges the gunnery 
student begins with small caliber 
weapons, shooting at moving targets. 
He picks up an ordinary .22 caliber 
repeating rifle and takes his stand 
before a range that resembles an 
everyday carnival shooting gallery. 
But instead of the maze of shooting 
gallery targets, the prospective gun- 
ner has moved in front of him minia- 
ture metal airplanes, with each of 
the three moving levels of the range 
representing different types of planes 
at varying distances. 

The student then fires subcaliber 
machine guns, at similar moving 
targets to get the feel of multiple 
firing. A complete score is kept on 
all students to record their progress 
as they move along in their training. 

An important part of the program 








W elcome to the Modern 


HOTEL DIXIE 




















UJ his 
consists of hours of trap ang ying.” 
shooting with 12-gauge shotguns, is to } 
phase of the curriculum ig fy 
hands of nationally recognized in the . 
and skeet champions. Thug young 
America’s most popular pe is af 
sports is being put to use in the anot 
training program. These em 
many of them commissioned gga 12 the 
















give personal instruction to nother 
gunnery student, in 

As a climax to his trap ang ex-scl 
shooting, the student ! poet, 


opportunity to display his skij 














a shotgun while in motion. He Air 
on a truck moving about % g sucl 
an hour and fires at clay pig les C 
sprung from traps lining the of Alt 
way along which the truck mo at Aul 
Meanwhile, the student has he ma 
(See GUNNERY, Page 15) pmechan 
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ciples in the field. The student, how- | | 
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GRIFFIN—the shoe polish lf tl 


GRIFFIN ABC 

SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- ~ 
ular colors. 
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The Service Shine Since 189 




















that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century.z 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 

exchanges by more than two to 
one.,.is the shoe polish for youl 
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“Some people waste a whole evening trying to 
find a ‘nice,’ ‘cheap’ place to stay. Not me! I 
pick out a good hotel and my worries are ovet 
Everything I need is right at my elbow.” 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
FOR A FRESH START 
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J. D. Findlay, Raleigh, N. G 
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’ Qn aveerT McPHERSON, Ga.—The fifth 
y out Gen. Claire L. Chennault, fa- 
aft, Jeader of China’s “Flying 
the tr to enter some branch of the 












4s war effort, has been induct- 
Isto the Army here. He is 
L. Chennault, 24, who has 
d his wish to help to “keep 





t time, | 
S, read 

















‘P and gi fying.” His preference in the 
eae is to be assigned to a ground 
coal in the Air Forces. 

Thus young inductee has one broth- 


so is a first lieutenant in the Air 


= in the another is in the Navy, a 
oned oma in the merchant marine, while 


another is in the Field Artillery 

in Chattanooga, Tenn. His 
ex-school teacher father from 
seproof, La., is commander of the 
san Volunteer Group of the 
Air Force, which has been 
mg such misery to the Japs. 


ut 

clay > pig les Chennault is a former stu- 
the pat of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
ick m¢ at Auburn, The records show 
it hag he made a very high score in 


mechanical aptitude tests and he 
to make use of his mechanical 
ty if he can be assigned to the 
corps. He is no greenhorn in 
science and tactics for he 
had three years of junior ROTC 
igh school and one of senior mili- 
at Auburn, 
is hobbies are rifle marksmanship, 
cycle riding and sports. He 
viied at football and wrestling, as 
as baseball, basketball and ten- 


age 15) 


He is married to the former Mary 





/ ORI Whitworth of Madison, Ala. 
voig Qnitiative 

in the . — — 
ors Wins Citation 









































at pot [raMP ROBERTS, Calif. — It may 
n two to ' seemed a minor duty at the 
for youl but a service rendered his out- 


at Camp Roberts brought citations 
fcommendation and praise to a 
cal sergeant here from his 
ding officers. 
Sgt. Willey T. Moore, Com- 
PA, 86th Infantry Training Bat- 
was publicity given letters of 
nendation by Col. Joseph V. 
ghlin and Lt. Col. L. J. Ferguson 
his initiative and resourcefulness 
overcoming a mechanical defici- 
ty in a subcaliber mount of the 
mm antitank gun, 
‘It just couldn’t be used so I just 
my own judgment,” related 
geant Moore as he told about 
ving a problem of keeping the 
inter recoil action in place. 
nding the retaining pin sheared 
the leather buffer battered down, 
sing he counter recoil mechanism 
perform inadequately, Sergeant 
e decided that rubber washers 
from old tire casings wouid 
le the purpose. Thus, the train- 
program, which would have been 
bded, was carried out with very 
loss of time involved. 


re 1890 





tteran Takes Bugle 
» Second War 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Cherish- 
bugle that has called America 
rs to battle from the Mexica 
r to No-Man’s Land in France, 
Jack Siegel, has just begun his 
hitch in the Army and re- 


him to combat duty so that 
might help to sound the victory 
h against the Axis. 
legel, now stationed at the re- 
tion center here, holds seven 
torations for engagements at St. 
ihiel, Meuse-Argonne and Verdun, 
French medal, 
gn medal, Victory medal and the 


ted Camp Blanding officials to 


Mexican cam- 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo. — 
Twenty thousand persons who paid 
from 55 cents to $1.65 attending the 
world premiere and five subsequent 


performances (including an extra 
show because of popular demand) of 
“Ready on the Firing Line,” an orig- 
inal musical comedy produced, 
staged, directed and enacted by sol- 
diers of this post for the benefit of 
Army Emergency Relief, at St. Louis’ 
Municipal Auditorium Opera House 
last week-end. An audit of the pro- 
ceeds is being made and will be an- 
nounced soon, 

Negotiations are now under way 
for touring the show, which features 
a cast of 101 khaki-clad actors, musi- 
cians and song-and-dance men, many 
of whom were top-flight professional 
entertainers in civilian life. Among 
the cities seeking it are Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Omaha and others. 

“Ready on the Firing Line” is the 
hilarious story of a sissy selectee, a 
pill-consuming hypochondriac with 
Little Lord Fauntleroy mannerisms 
named Clarence Percival Ready. The 
part is played by Sgt. Don Gallagher 
of Chicago, a stage and radio net- 
work actor for nine years in civilian 
life. Gallagher is a veteran of 4200 
Shakespearian performances and has 
been heard by millions of dial twist- 
ers in such air serials as “Helen 
Hayes Theater,” “Captain Midnight,” 
“Ma Perkins,” “Mary Marlin,” 
“Knickerbocker Playhouse” and many 
others. 
Co-authors of “Ready on the Firing 
Line” are Staff Sgt. Stuart Warring- 
ton and Sgt. Robert Meskill of New 
York City. Playwrights, magazine 
writers and semi-professional pro- 
ducers, they operated their own 
theater in a coach house on a Long 
Island estate before induction. When 
Meskill was drafted a year ago, War- 
rington, a Canadian subject, volun- 
teered to preserve their five-year 
partnership. 
Warrington also is director and 
Meskill plays a leading role. The 
latter’s rendition of “I’m Tired,” a 
cowboy song to end all cowboy songs, 
was one of the highlights of the St. 
Louis run. 
Music for the show was written 
by Sgt. Clayton Mitchell of San 
Francisco, a former West Coast or- 
chestra leader, pianist for many 
“name” bands and arranger for 
Twentieth Century Fox. Of the 24 
songs he wrote for “Ready on the 
Firing Line” “Mamie From Martini- 
que,” a hrumba production number 
featuring a chorus of 16 soldiers clad 
in Latin costumes obtained from the 
famous Roxy Theatre Rockettes, won 
the most approval. Meskills terpsi- 
chorean impersonation of Mamie 
stopped every show. 
Singing star of “Ready on the Fir- 





Train Chaplains 


For Field Duty 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—A train- 
ing school for chaplains to instruct 
them in such field duties as map 
reading, gas attacks, military law, 
physical fitness, administrative work, 
and the care of prisoners and sick 
soldiers, started Monday and will 
continue through the first week of 
August. 

The program, announced by Lt. 
Col. Raymond Lang, post chaplain, 
is designed to acquaint the camp 
chaplains with the many phases of 
soldering and to condition them for 
the rigors of modern warfare. 

Officers who are experts in the 
various fields of training will serve 
as instructors. Classes, which will 
be an hour in length, will be held 
three times a week and will not in- 
terfere with the regular duties of 





uff? 


wider of the Purple Heart. 





the chaplains. 
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«© WMC Display Featured 
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“Tn Ak A War Sh 
i ron rmy ar OW 

N.C 

10N COLUMBUS, O.—A series of screen | playing the latest and most modern 
tures tracing the course of a typi-|equipment now used by the Army. 

ART American youth from induction |German and Japanese planes will be 
uniformed soldier, displays of uni- | shown alongside American Air Force 
Ms, field kitchens, tents, trucks, |equipment from Wright Field. 

FL f other supplies are some of the The Quartermaster exhibit will be 
tures of the Quartermaster Corps’ | displayed in a large assembly tent, 
hibit to be seen when the mam-/|140 feet long and 40 feet wide, and 
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th Army War show is held in Ak-; will include a combination of dio- 


The Army War Show, organized on 
“task force” basis, is touring the 
tion for the benefit of the Army 
hergency Relief. A vivid and dra- 
c demonstration of battle action 
il be given by Army Ground Force 
Maits, with exhibits by the Quarter- 
er Corps, Signal Corps, Chemi- 
Warfare Service, Corps of. Engi- 
al*@erps, Ordnance De- 
Chaplain’s Corps dis- 


rmas, or three dimensional displays, 
portraying typical scenes representa- 
tive of the different branches of the 
service.g The complete uniform 
equipment of an infantryman given 
him on his entrance into the service, 
including some 60 articles and valued 
at $200, will be among the displays. 

As far as has been announced, the 
Akron stand will be the only appear- 
ance of the big Army War Show in 


ing Line” is Cpl. Bob Herring of 
Omaha, a veteran of seven seasons 
on Broadway whose last civilian 
show was “DuBarry Was a Lady.” 
Herring, who formerly appeared with 


DON’T SHOOT, BOYS 





- - 
IT’S GALLAGHER! 


Bea Little and Bert Lahr on the 
Great White Way, captivated each 
audience with his vocals of Mitchell’s 
“I’m Not Alone,” “When You Danced 
Into My Heart,” “Mail Call,” “I Lov 


a Dame Wot Can Cook” and “Mamie’ 
The show also includes stirring, 
patriotic numbers in which a chorus 
of 50 executes precision dance ma- 
neuvers with a military motif. 
Another principal with wide pro- 
fessional background is Col. Harold 
Dols of Minneapolis, who in civilian 
life appeared with such stars as Leon 
Janney, Ian Keith, Gladys George 
and Victor Jory. 

Settings for “Ready on the Firing 
Line” were designed by Cpl. Fred 
James, formerly assistant to the 
noted Thomas Hart Benton at the 
Kansas City Art Museum. Stage 





ly associated with the Hollywood 
Bowl and the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 

Among the specialty acts in the 
show are “I Walk in Freedom,” a 
spiritual sung by a colored selectee, 
Pvt. Elroy Davis of Chicago, and 
“Of Mikes and Men,” in which Galla- 
gher imitates Hitler delivering a 
Reichstag address. 

Capt. T. P. Wagner, public rela- 
tions officer here and a former St. 
Louis reporter, is producer of the 
show with Cpl. Leonard York, an ex- 
actor wounded at Pearl Harbor after 
shooting déwn a Japanese plane, as 
his assistant. Sgt. Byron Herbert, 
also a St. Louis newspaper man, is 
in charge of evploitation of the show, 
sponsored in St. Louis by the Variety 
Club of that city. 


manager is Set. A. M. Griffin, former- | : 


All-Soldier Musieal’s a Hit 
20,000 See Woods Firing 


* : 


Line’ 








Jinx Thrills 
Eustis Men 


By CPL. JIM KLUTTZ 
FORT EUSTIS, Va. — Jinx Falken- 
berg came tripping lightly back- 
stage, a gorgeous yellow and white 
striped evening gown setting off her 
complexion. “Did you want to see 
me?” she asked, flashing a broad 
smile that bespoke friendliness and 
sincerity. 
It took only one glance to make 


one understand how she had become 
the “most photographed girl in the 
world” and was rapidly taking her 
place among the more popular movie 
actresses. 





The scene took place at the open 


after Miss Falkenberg had made an 
appearance before an enthusiastic 
audience of soldiers. She was the 
feature attraction of the U. S. O. 
Camp Shows’ “Going to Town,” the 
latest production of that organiza- 
tion to reach this post. 

Jinx had finished making “Lucky 
Legs,” with Russell Hayden and Bill 
Wright, about ten days ago, and 
had travelled from Hollywood to 
join the cast of “Going to Town” for 
a two weeks’ tour... She made her 
first appearance at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard in Portsmouth last Wednesday 
night, and winds up in Fort Bragg, 
N. C. on'July 17th. Then she has 
to return to Hollywood to begin 
ne a new film entitled “Cover 

irls.” 


air stage here the other night right | 





Realistic 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. — A pros- 
Pective officer was being examined 
by the antiaircraft officer candidate 
board here. 

He had been given the problem 
of moving a platoon of men from 
one point on a piece of paper to 
another point at the end of the 
paper, by giving them the proper 
commands. 

The candidate jumped to atten- 
tion before the board and began 
reeling off the commands: “Platoon 
—attenshun!” .., Right shoulder— 
arms!” ..., “Left—face!” ... For- 
ward—march!” . .. and the soldier 
suddenly stopped, apparently at a 
loss for further words. 

“What are you waiting for?” a 
board member asked. 

“I was waiting for the platoon to 
get to the end of the paper,” was 
the earnest reply. 








the Fifth. Corps area. 
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They’re Still the Best in the World 
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LETTERS 





War officials in Washington are ready to stand by American 
weapons. They don’t claim that in every case they’re the best that 
are being built, but they do insist that in the past six months 
they’ve proved themselves to be of high enough quality to win this 
war. Despite all the criticism which has been heard concerning 
United States-built medium tanks, field pieces, pursuit planes and 
bombers, the War and Navy Departments are ready to stand on the 
record—only they demand that it be the complete record and that 
it be judged hardheadedly. © 

Whatever may have been the case 


before Pearl Harbor, there is no one 
in Washington today trying to palm 


off inferior weapons on the armed 
National Weekly Newspaper 
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Wings to Bridge the Atlantic 


It’s almost trite to say that the U. S., over the hump in 
production, now must win the battle of transport. Our biggest 
headache in this respect is the work being done by U-boats along 
our coasts and the sea lanes to the various fronts. The best way 
to combat this menace might be to go over its head, by air. This 
week’s flight tests of Glenn Martin’s 70-ton flying boat, the Mars, 
give point to the question. 

This ship, or the B-19, built by Douglas for the Army could 
transport more men to Europe in a month than the Queen Mary, 
taking all but the heaviest equipment. Major de Seversky in his 
book, “Victory Through Air Power,” declares 100 planes could 
feed England. Actually, a million pounds of freight are being 
carried by plane right now to the widespread fronts. This amount 
will be upped by new box-cars of the sky, now coming off pro- 
duction lines. 

China’s main supply line is now the airway from India. It 
has been estimated on paper that 50 cargo planes could carry 
more than 1500 trucks laboring up the Burma Road, but moun- 
tains and the lack of gasoline in China make this doubtful with 
the older types of planes now in use there. 

Better planes, lighter materials, more efficient engines and 
fuels, however, are coming fast. It is not too much to say that 
military and civilian transport is approaching a revolution. The 
great need is for more imaginative thinking by public and officials, 
both to use planes now at hand and to build air fleets of bigger, 
faster planes to win the war before the two-ocean Navy can be 
finished. 


War Won't Last Forever 


Some people—civilians and military—are saying that soldiers 
should not be asked to buy War Savings Bonds because they are 
contributing enough by being soldiers, and because their pay is 
too low to provide for a bond budget. 

This is just like telling a man he can’t afford to put money in 
the bank. 

It’s a screwy idea and the sensible soldier pays no attention 
to it. He knows that the greater the reduction in his income—and 
who doesn’t take a cut when he enters the Army?—the greafer the 
necessity for saving for the future. 

He is aware that there will be a period of readjustment after 
the war, just as there have been after all great wars. He knows 
that when he leaves the Army jobs are not going to be easy to find 
and, like the hibernating bear, he may have to live off his fat for 
a time. 

The wise soldier realizes war bonds constitute a loan, not a 
contribution, to the United States government.. And that is the 
best rock-bottomed investment in the world. 

America will be solvent as long as she wins the war. Naturally, 
we’re up against tough foes and the only way to beat them is by a 





services. The United States has 
been on a war-expectant basis for 


only two years; Germany has been 
on one for over nine years, and 
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Japan for an almost indefinite time. 
Yet, despite the unavoidable handi- 
cap of an acute lack of public in- 
terest during the yeais of peace, the 
War and Navy Departments have 
weapons of extremely high caliber. 
If it is right and necessary to criti- 
cize the departments when they fall 
down on the job, it is equally so to 
commend them when the opposite 
case is true. And it is true today. 
Let’s look at some of these weapons 
through the eyes of persons in the 
national capital whose duty it is to 
appraise them impartially: 


‘General Grants’ 

The medium tank. Perhaps no 
modern American weapon has been 
praised so loudly and criticized so 
severely as the tanks of this series. 
Writing from front-line, visual ex- 
perience in Libya, Edmund L. 
Stevens, The Christian Science Moni- 
tor’s North African correspondent, 
tells us that the first appearance of 
the 28-ton M-3, or General Grant 
tank was a body blow to the Army 
of General Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel, since it definitely outclassed 
the 22-ton, Mark 4 German medium 
tank. It did so despite the fact that 
it is the oldest, weakest and least 
efficient of the medium tank series 
and is now going out of production. 

It has been argued that the Gen- 
eral Grant was not able to smother 
the Nazi 88 mm. fieldpiece. It could 
be argued with greater reason, how- 
ever, that this should have been 
done by Allied fieldpieces and that, 
in showing greater range and fire- 
power than the Mark 4 German tank, 
the General Grant had done all that 
could be fairly asked of it. Accord- 
ing to the most accurate informa- 
tion available in Washington, the 
German medium tank does not carry 
an 88 mm. gun and its 75 mm. gun 
is noticeably inferior to that carried 
by the General Grant. On the basis 
of Gen. Sir Claude J. E, Auchinlecks’ 
resistance on the El Alamein sector, 
it was poor Allied tactics rather 
than poor Allied weapons which 
caused the Libyan debacle. 

It must also be remembered that 
later American medium tanks have 
been so improved that they are 
hardly in the same category with 
the General Grants. They should 
soon be seeing duty in the Middle 
East. 

Medium and heavy bombers: Air- 
men in Washington freely admit that 
some of the early British criticism 
of the famous four-engine flying 
fortress was justified. Its machine 
guns did tend to jam at great 
heights and its forte is high altitude 
bombing which is less effective over 
cloudy Northern Europe than it is in 
the clearer air of Western United 
States and the Pacific. 

Striking Power Well Known 

Yet the facts on the performance 
of the Boeing Flying Fortress and 
its four-engined sister ship, the Con- 
solidated B-24 or Liberator, can be 
verified from public communiques 
and from a talk with any experi- 
enced Army Air Force officer. The 
striking power of America’s four- 
engine bombers is well known, 
having been demonstrated in both 
the Pacific and the Mediterranean. 

What is not so well known, how- 
ever, is that the Flying Fortress and 
the Liberator are among the best 
fighting planes in existence. The 
armoring is so heavy, their bulk so 
formidable and their firepower so 
great that enemy planes now con- 
sistently refuse to attack them, even 


xr 


2 Things Soldier Need 


Who are the most popular yp 
in the army? If a vote was + 
no doubt the Chaplains and 
Cross nurses would get it. And 
not to be wondered at. Witness ¢ 
work they are doing. 

The R. C. nurses make the 
in the hospital wards daily, 
supply the sick soldiers with 
lopes and writing paper, books 
magazines. The men are 
much kindness and considera 

Thanks to the Red Cross @ 
soldiers have a game room 
they relax at chess) checkers, th 
ing darts, etc. They may smoke 
cigarettes, write letters on Red @ 
stationery or see the latest 
direct from Broadway. And 
one thing he really enjoys, 

As for the Chaplains, need op 
much? They help and console 
men socially and spiritually. 
the soldier needs a friend he kr 
where to find the place—the chap 
and the person—the Chaplain, 

They, the Chaplains, are fathers 
the healthy as well as the sick. 
soldier goes to the Chaplain with 
problem and is never disappointed 
the latter’s judgment. 

Yes sir, the Red Cross nurses 
the Chaplains are two things {¢ 
soldier needs in the army. 


Pfc. M. Horowits 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Army Troop Trains 


By Pfc. Elmo Israel, Fort McPherson, &; 


Trains are on the move across America, 
Traversing the length and breadth of this land 
As brown furrows cut straight rows across a corn field. 


though possessing a heavy numerical 
superiority. The number of Flying 
Fortresses and Liberators downed to 
the number engaged in service is 
apparently far less than any other 
planes in the world today, whether 
Allied or Axis. 

Little complaint has ever been 
made of the American medium 
bomber—and rightly so. Although 
it naturally carries a somewhat 
lighter bomb load, it has a range 
nearly equal to that of foreign heavy 
bombers. Although “hot” to handle 
because of its abnormally high land- 
ing speed, the Glenn L. Martin B-26 
medium bomber is one of the most 
remarkable planes in the world. 
With a speed of 350 miles an hour, 
it is about as fast as the swiftest 
Japanese pursuit ship and faster 
than any but the most recent Ger- 
man models, 

One of the great surprises of this 
war occurred during the Midway 
fight when B-26s, which the Japanese 
knew only as uncatchable high level 
bombers, suddenly roared down at an 
incredible speed and released tor- 
pedoes from a new and highly secret 
apparatus. When the Japanese had 
recovered from their surprise, two of 
their aircraft carriers were on the 
bottom. It has been officially, al- 
though not publicly, stated in Wash- 
ington that had there been 100 B-26s 
at Midway, not a single ship of the 
Japanese flotilla would be above the 
waves today. 

American weapons are not perfect, 
but they’re good and getting better. 








Trains on the move in crowded city yards, in towns and 
hamlets, on the open prairie, wide and clear. 
Trains with deep voices, grunting before the glare of 

the morning sun. 
Trains that speak in high shrill notes, as iron wheels 
kiss steel rails a thousand times a mile. 
Locomotives, massive servants, brushing past com- 
munities with the surge of an ocean gale. 
Sweeping through villages asleep at midnight. 
Snorting stubbornly, untired, as the reins are pulled 
somewhere far across country. 


Trains laden as the pack mules of the desert, 

Filled with men, some grim, some smiling, all a part 
of America at war. 

These are the troop trains, car after black car, brim- 
ming with fighters, uniformed, regimented. 

This is America’s army on the move, folding tents in 
the darkness of the night, 

Slipping quietly away to seek a new camp; 

Answering a call to duty. 


With brief farewells, or no goodbyes, they board the 
long, silent monster, sighing on the moon-washed 
track. 

Then suddenly it comes to life; spits defiance, bespeaks 
the heart of a nation willed to victory. 

Laboriously it groans forward; gains new strength 
with each sweep of its shining elbows: 





And steadily, surely rolls forward into the night. 





‘CRACKER-UPPERS’ 





100 per cent war effort on the part of every American. 

The soldier does not want to be discriminated against. He 
wants a share of his money to go into the tools of war, just the 
same as any other loyal American. 


We'll Be Back 


A lot can’t be said right now about the details of the April 
visit to Japan. But there is one question I can talk about—who 
dropped the first bomb on Tokyo. My answer is that I don’t know; 
nobody knows. We struck in a mass attack, as planned. 

The first bomb really isn’t important. We will deliver tons 








first raid was just a taste of what’s to come. 

By themselves, bombs and men lose their identity in the major | 
task. It takes a lot of men, a lot of planes, a lot of bombs. It takes 
hard work and careful planning. 

We planned long and hard for that first mission. It was no 
hit or miss affair, Each man had a special task; each carried | 
his task out to the letter. Everything clicked. That group of | 
young men who participated in the expedition was the finest I've | 
ever had the pleasure to serve with. 

Some of the boys who trained for the party couldn’t be taken | 
along, but they were just as important as the rest of us. We're 
all together in this war—air crews, grounds men, factory workers. 


And don’t forget the boys without the motors—the glider pilots. | father who gets a letter from the girl who met the 
fleet; the boy who didn’t know he was adopted until 
he went to get his birth certificate and who must find 
his own mother instead of fighting a war. 

“The boy who wanted to study Diesels, but was 
made a sergeant and had to keep drilling the others; 
the reserve officer who thought the sergeant knew 
more than he did; the man with psychotic episodes 
prior to service ;and the man whose best friend went 


They will be the spearhead of future air-borne attacks. 

I’m sorry all of you couldn’t have been with us. We delivered | 

your calling cards. The real message is yet to come. We'll be 

back. Work and train as if Tokyo were always below. You'll want 

to produce the goods for the day the target—no matter what it 
may be—is in the bombsights. 

. Yates ‘H) Doolittle, Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
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List Men 


Unexpected fathers, chronic alcoholics and “mam- 
ma’s boys” are among those most likely to crack up 
mentally in military service, according to a list pre- 
sented to the Boston meeting of the American Psychi- 


atric Association. 


The list was the work of Dr. Alexander Simon of 
Washington and Miss Margaret Hagan, field director 
of the American Red Cross. They believe, as do most 


‘ psychiatrists, that it is possible to spot the men most 
and tons of bombs to Japan. Tokyo was only the beginning. That | likely to have mental breakdowns in military service. 


Here is their list: 


The chronic A. W. O. L.’er; the lad who can’t stand 
the social gap between a private and a private first 
class; the man or officer who can’t stand promotion; 
the one who can’t stand not to be promoted. 

“The ‘mamma’s boys’ who in peacetime, when there 
is no selective service, choose invariably the Navy 


and find that though the sea may 


Navy is definitely ‘papa,’ and blow up promptly in 
h the shock of discovery. 
. . 


the training station wit 
. 


“The lonely, homesick, the timid, the despondent. 
The one who never took an order in his life; the one 
who can’t stand teasing, cussing or dirty jokes. 


“The alcoholic, the bad actor, 


down on his sister ship.” 





~du the.Air Force News Letter 


Dr. Simon believes 


it is not only possible to spot 


Who 


Can't Take It 


the men in service most likely to have mental bret 
downs, but that the same thing can be done for mem 
called under Selective Service. He thinks that much 
subsequent trouble would be saved by more extensive 
psychiatric interviews of selectees. 

Such interviews, he adds, will quickly bring ot 
many important factors which can never be discov’ 
through written examinations. 
precede mental breakdowns in service. These mM? 
arrests, and previous mental illness. These are 
factors which could quickly be discovered in Pp 


atric interviews. 


A survey of 500 psychiatric casualties from all 
branches of the armed forces which were admitted 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital here revealed that 722 pe 
cent of the men had one or more of these five factor 
in their history, Dr. Simon said. In 12 per cent of 
cases, from three to five of the factors were present 

More than half of the men studied in the survef 
had experienced their breakdowns during the first six 
months of service. In one case, Dr. Simon 
young man broke down on the day following his 
duction into the Navy, experiencing numerous h 
ing spells and declaring that he was “conversing wi 
God.” 

“It has been noted that the schizophrenia displayed 
by many men in military life differs considerably 
that of civilian life,” Dr. Simon sad. “The former 
apt to be short, acute, excited, and confused ep — 
which clear up rapidly once the patient is rem 
from a military environment. Many of them have 
characteristics of what has. been described as 
sexual panic.” oils yh ae 


be ‘mamma’ the 


the unexpectant 
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He named five chief factors which are likely # 


broken homes, psychoses in the family, alcoholism, @T 


said, ® - 
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Colonel Martin 
—Signal Corp Photo 
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_ | Grapeleaf 
Humor 


of FMM UUM UU LUMO 
By PVT. IRVING HIRSCH 


WITH THE 43RD DIVISION — It | 

n- ppened in the mess hall the other 
ring. A signal Company K. P. 

the mess sergeant that he could | 

d two good size melons in three | 


inutes flat—any time. 

“What makes you so sure you 

mn?” asked the sergeant. 

“Cause I just polished off two 
rt hen you weren’t looking,” was the 

ply. 


Qa. 





Is 








Y THE NUMBERS... 


First Sergeant Charles L. Cavan- 
wh of the Tank Destroyer Bat- 
ion could not understand how so 
y men reported for detail one 
ning when,all he had asked for 
one by the name of Sullivan. 
t seems to Sullivans hold sway 
Headquarters Company where 
here are four, none related. Sgt. 
liam H. is from Stanford, Conn., 
. William F. is of New Bedford, 
s.. while to further complicate 
tters, Pvt. Charles F. and Wil- 
h m P. are both of Newton, Mass., 
not related. Sergeant Cavan- 
h has decided to point hearafter 
hen he wants a Sullivan. 
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PERVICE 
Tales brought back to the Signal 
mpany regarding the Signal 
ool at Atlanta, Ga., have made 
members of the company who are 
signed to the school the envy of 
heir mates. Although the students 
wave to work hard, there are other 
mpensations. They are quartered 
the towns’ leading hotel and en- 
regular hotel service. Shoes are 
ed each day by the hotel por- 
“rs, and there’s practically no red 
ring ot@mud with which to track up heav- 
scoverd Hilly carpeted floors. Each morning 
‘light tap on the door is followed 
ikely By the kindly-head of a bell-hop an- 


lt 


al break 
for men 
at much 
xtensive 


‘ol. Martin Directs 
mored ‘Tactics 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Tall, genial Col. L. LeR. Martin last week 
over the directorship of the Armored Force School tactics de- 
In the important post, Colonel Martin succeeds Col. 
d S. Johnson, who has left for temporary duty with the Navy 
Department. 





| an enemy craft.” 


Appointment of Colonel Martin, a 
West Pointer and graduate of five 
service schools, to head the depart- 
ment was announced from the office 
of Brigadier General Stephen G. 
Henry, Commandant. 

Colonel Martin came from Pine 
Camp, New York, where he had 
commanded the 35th Armored Regi- 
ment, to Fort Knox several weeks 
ago and had worked closely with 
Colonel Johnston in becoming ac- 
quainted with the department and 
the school. 


Colonel Martin comes to the de- 
partment at a time when it has as- 
sumed greatly increased significance. 
Until a few months ago, instruction 
in tactics was an adjunct to other 
courses, but now fulKcourses in both 
advanced and basic tactics are 
taught officers assigned from 
throughout the Armored Force. 


Assignment of Colonel Martin 
brings to the school an officer of 
cool, analytical mind, with kindly 
blue eyes and an electric salute. 

Interviewed, he will divert the con- 
versation from himself to praise of 
the ingenious training devices de- 
veloped in the school under General 
Henry. 

“Many training devices here,” he 
said, “are better than those in some 
service schools 50 and 60 years old.” 

Then he talked of the Haskard 
Map, the now widely-publicized rep- 
lica of a section of English country- 
side, brought from Britain in two 
pieces, of the permanent-plaster 
Gettysburg terrain tables, of the in- 
genious Tank-Identification Table. 

Colonel Martin believes that too 
much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon identification of planes as well 
as tanks. 

“As the old saying goes about the 
anti-aircraft batteryman’s report in 
World War 1,” he said, “We shot 
down three planes today, one of them 


“It is highly important, I feel, that 
men have all the instruction possible 
in identification.” 

Colonel Martin, now 49, is a native 
of Louisiana. He was graduated 
from the United States Military 
Academy in April, 1917 and commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant of cavalry. 

In the war, he was assigned to the 
Tank Corps and, eventually, com- 
manded a tank battalion in France. 
After its close, he was with the 
American forces in Germany. 

Returning to the United States, he 
was detailed to the Signal Corps and 
was returned to duty with the Cav- 
alry, until February, 1941, when he 
was called to the Armored Force. 

Colonel Martin has had a wide 
variety of service experience. In the 
between-war years, he had duty in 
San Antonio, later with Ninth Corps 
Area headquarters in San Francisco, 
twice on the Mexican border, at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, as a student in the 
Cavalry School and then with a regi- 
ment, in the offices of the superin- 
tendent of the United States Military 
Academy, later at Fort Leavenworth 
and with the War Department in 
Washington. 

He is a graduate of the Army 
Signal School, which then was at 
Leavenworth, the Cavalry, Command 
and General Staff Schools and the 
Army Industrial College and the 
Army War College. 

Colonel Martin is married and is 
the father of a daughter, 19, and a 
son, 16, the latter “just itching to 
get into service himself.” 





Van Voorhis Goes 


On Terminal Leave 


FORT HAYES, O.—Maj. Gen. 











ncing, “It’s seven-thirty, suh.” 
boys going don’t believe they’ll 
too badly the wind and rain 
Which find their way into tempor- 


wy quarters pending the building of 
hutments. 
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present. 

survey CAMP POLK, La. — Maj. Gen. 
first siz@™van C. Gillem, Jr., commanding 
said, 8#@fNeral of the II Armored Corps was 
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ored this week when a giant 
ural, which spans one wall of the 
kervice club, was dedicated to him by 
Bgt. Alfred Fatica, the artist, while 
®veral hundred soldiers and their 
ly from B guests looked on. 

mer &@ The Mural, titled “That We May 
episodes BLive,” depicts Louisiana’s citizenry 
rem aged in peacetime pursuits, while 
ave Seldier in battle uniform, forms the 
als figure; protecting. the un- 
hed population. 
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Daniel Van Voorhis relinquished 
command of the Fifth Corps Area 
this week after more than 44 years 
of continuous military service and 
will take up his residence on his 
farm near Nashport, Muskingum 
County. He will remain on terminal 
leave until reaching the statutory re- 
tirement age of 64 on October 24th, 
1942. 

General Van Voorhis entered the 
Army initially in 1898 and has passed 
through all the grades from Private 
to that of Lieutenant General of the 
Line which he attained August 1, 
1940, 








Stack, Ex-Sox Rookie, Dies 


MICHIGAN CITY, Ind.—Corporal 
|Gene Stack, 24, former rookie 
| pitcher for the Chicago White Sox, 
first major league player to be 
drafted, died of a heart attack here 
on June 27, after pitching for the 
Fort: Custer, Mich., service team 


By Sgt. ALVIN SIZER 
CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Every 
day before he gets a chance to 
meet a Jap at close quarters is 
another thorn in the side of 58- 
year-old Howard Ingram of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., a private in the 
Maine Infantry Regiment of the 
43rd (Yankee Crackers) Division, 
who is proving in no uncertain 
fashion that young men hold no 
monopoly on membership in the 
Army of the United States. 
Private Ingram, his face and 
hands bronzed by tropic suns, was 
at one time orderly for the one and 
only General Pershing. He’s as 
tough as any man in the company 
and he performs his role in the 
strenuous training program as well 
as the youthful soldiers beside him. 
He marches, drills, carries a rifle and 
does guard duty. 

The other day Maj. Gen. John H. 
Hester, Division Commander, asked 
Ingram whether he thought he could 
last a 25-mile conditioning hike with 
full field equipment. 
“Why sure, sir,” replied the vet- 
ow “I could go 50 miles if I had 
o.” 
But anyone who thinks Ingram fs 
talking through his hat is crazy. His 
record shows that he first enlisted in 
the U. S. Cavalry in 1905, served five 
years in the Philippines and then 
remained in the Islands until 1916 
as superintendent of a laundry. From 
1907 to 1908 he served as orderly to 
the then Brig. Gen, John J. Pershing 
at Zamboanga. 

Hell on Officers 
General Pershing, Ingram recalls 
as a wonderful man who was espe- 
cially popular with the enlisted men 
and hell on officers. 
As a result of his service, Ingram 
speaks about 10 Filipino dialects. He 
has many friends in the Islands and 
hopes that he can help in the fight 
to regain them for the U.S. He has 
also spent some time in Japan, but 
the only printable words he would 
say about the Japs were that “they 
have no such word as morality in 
their language.” 
In 1918 Ingram came back to the 
States and enlisted in the Army. He 
served with Pershing’s Punitive Ex- 
pedition into Mexico and then served 
23 months in France during the 
World War as a member of Company 
M, 16th Infantry, 1st Division. He 
went up to sergeant and was dis- 
charged in 1920, 
Married, Ingram decided recently 
that he would leave his civilian job 
as a dry cleaner in Battle Creek and 
enlist to fight the Japs. He had a 
tough job getting into the Army, but 
he ohtained an age waiver from 
Washington, went to see a colonel, 
was turned down and then appealed 
to a general who said that if he 
could pass a strenuous physical exam 
there was no objection to his enlist- 
ment. 

Wants Infantry 
Ingram passed the physical and 
when authorities tried to put him in 
a non-combatant job he demanded 
combat service. He is now a mem- 
ber of an infantry line company of 
the 43rd. 
His top kick, 1st Sgt. Ernest Gam- 
mon of Norway, Me., says Ingram 
does any task assigned to him and 


a 





does it well. 


Pershing’s Old Orderly, 58, 
Asks, Gets Front-Line Duty 


SPRY and sun-bronzed, 58-year-old Pvt. Howard Ingram 


climbs over a scaling wall on a 43rd Division obstacle course. 


—43rd Division Photo—Glover 
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a pic of peas-in-the-pod alike 


brothers, Cpls. Werner I. and Henry H. Frank of Camp Shelby, 
Miss. Born in Switzerland, they celebrated the Fourth of July 


by becoming citizens of the United States. 


—PRO Photo 





Grant Batter Pulls 
Merriwell on Feller 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—There 


were a lot of big name major 


league balf players around when the Warriors played their third 


game against Great Lakes at the 


naval station the other day but it 


was Pvt. Bruno Zelasko, unheralded amidst the galaxy of big-time 
baseballers who put the Frank Merriwell touch to the game. 


The classy Warrior shortstop, for- 
merly with Tulsa in the Texas 
League, did it with one hit; just 
about the hardest blow of the con- 
test although it went for only a 
single. 

Here was the setup: It was the 
/ ninth inning and the Warriors were 








Private Once 


CB’s Secretary 


By PVT. IRVING M. HIRSCH 

WITH THE 43rd DIVISION 
After you have mingled a while with 
the higher powers of filmdom, you 
find they are pretty human after 
all. Such is the opinion of Pvt. John 
T. Quinlan of the 43rd Division’s 
Headquarters Company and Kew 
Gardens, N. Y., who, besides being 
a singer in his own right, has been 
a secretary to Cecil B. DeMille, noted 
movie producer. 

Private Quinlan has had quite an 
adventurous career to fill up his 35 
years. After leaving the University 
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rather badly beaten, 7—2, at that 
|point when they got two runners on 
| base with two out. 

Bob Feller, just about the best as 
well as most-publicized hurler since 
Dizzy Dean in his heydey, was on 
the mound for the sailors. Rapid 
Robert had his famous fireball work- 
ing, too, evidenced by his three 
strikeouts since he went in at the 
first of the eighth frame. 


Feller had Zelasko in the hole, 
with two strikes and only one ball 
on Bruno, when the former Cleve- 
j land ace came through with his Sun- 
| day pitch, that smoking No. 1 ball. 
} Bruno was not abashed, however, 
;but stepped into the pitch and sent 
a ringing drive to left center, deep 
enough to score Heine Mueller from 
first base, the former Boston Brave 
infielder following Morris Arnovich 
across the plate on the blow. 

That was the Warriors parting 
shot at the Sailors, Pvt. Turk Skur- 
ski striking out to end the game. 

But Zelasko made that parting 
shot one that rang qut, and loud. 





Cafego, Vol Ace, at Eusticdaii 


By Cpl. Jim Kluttz 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Back during the football seasons of 1938 
and 1939 when the University of Tennessee grid machine was riding 
the crest of a wave of more than twenty straight victories and was 
being invited to one New Year’s Day Bowl game after another, a 
young sandy-haired fellow from the hills of West Virginia, with an 
uncanny knack at twisting, turning and spinning out of the arms 
of would-be tacklers, was pacing the Volunteers from a halfback 


position. 

Any red-blooded football fan re- 
members that lad who tossed bullet 
passes with deadly accuracy and who 
not only could but did kick the 
Tennesseeans out of trouble time 
and again with long bombing spirals. 
No, he didn’t score many touch- 
downs. He was content with rocket- 
ing through opposing lines on deftly 
—executed spinners and galloping 
over the terrain thumbing his nose 
at desperate tacklers—until the ball 
had been pushed right in the shadow 
of the enemy goal posts. Then he 
would step back and let a teammate 
lug the ball those last few, precious 
yards to pay dirt and cash in on all 
the glory. , 

If you’re sport fans, you don’t need 
to be told that that fellow was 
George “Bad News” Cafego, an All- 
American if there ever was one. To- 
day George, stationed at Fort Eustis 
as a Corporal, is playing in another 
game, far greater than any before. 

The biggest thrill “Bad News” had 
during his grid career was playing 
in his first varsity game with the 
University of Tennessee — against 
Alabama in the fall of 1937. The Vole 
lost that contest, 14 to 7, but George 
was on the pitching end of a long 
pass to Haifback “Chick” Duncan 
for their only touchdown. 

When asked who he thought was 
the best linesman and the best back- 
field man he had ever played 


93rd _ Division 
On the Air 


FORT HUACHUCA, Ariz.—Every 
Saturday afternoon at 12:05 p.m., 
Mountain War Time, 93d Division 
here goes on the air over the Arizona 
Network presenting the 25th Infan- 
try orchestra under the direction of 
Sgt. George De Haven. 

For twenty-five minutes popular 
tunes of the day pour over the air- 
ways. 

Featured on the program is the 
voice of Pvt. Lawrence Neely. Lt. 
Hal Steward, Public Relations Of- 
ficer, writes and announces the 
broadcast. 


Bull Thrower in FA 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—One of 
the three known professional bull 
fighters from the United States is a 
field artillery soldier here, He’s Cpl. 
George Tyler, who has won the ad- 
miration of Latin-America with his 
expert bull fighting. He is also a 
trick horseman and has worked for 
Gene Autry, movie “horse opera” 
hero. 











of Nebraska, he worked his way on | 2% 


a freighter to Europe and made a 
bicycle tour through Belgium, 
France and Holland. He also visited 
several other countries before re- 
turning. 


Enroute back to this country, he | 


met Mr. and Mrs. DeMille on the 
ship and sold himself to the extent 
of becoming one of the film mag- 
nate’s numerous secretaries, by the 
time that he reached New York. 
When they went to Hollywood, he 
became personal secretary. 

While there, he mingled with the 
stars, meeting Gloria Swanson, Nor- 
ma Shearer, Blanche Ring, Gene 
Tierney, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
Edward G. Robinson, Henry Fonda 
and others. 

He later”became secretary to Mrs. 
William DeMille, sister-in-law of the 
producer and the daughter of the 
noted English economist and Single 
Tax expert, Henry George. He 
helped her collect the memories of 
the economist and publish them. 
During this period, he crossed the 
continent 26 times and visited Eu- 
rope three times. 

Always desirous of a stage career, 
he signed up under the Schubert ban- 
ner just previous to induction, and 


was given the role of one of the prin- | j 


cipals in “The Student Prince.” This 
road company toured for seven 
onths in the leading cities between 
Boston and Detroit. 
At present, Private Quinlan is 
unding a typewriter in the Divis- 
ional HQ Co. office. 


Lions Play Monmouth 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Columbia Uni- 
versity plays Fort Monmouth at Ba- 
ker Field, September 26, proceeds to 
Army Emergency Relief, announced 
Dr. Edward E. Elliott, Columbia di- 
rector of athletics. 

















STAFF Sot. Peter Hardley, Jr., second from left in this pic- 
ture, is known throughout the 93rd Division at Camp Hua- 
chuca, Ariz., as “the man who won't accept propmotion.” He 
has been color sergeant of Service Co., 25th Infantry, since 
1940 and has consistently refused promotion in order to stay 
with them. Left to right here are: Pvt. Robert Ross, Sergeant 
Hardley, Staff Sg. Isaac. McWane andt Pvt. Robert Lewis. 
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against, George thought it over for a 
moment and then said; “Gee, that 
would be hard to say, there were so 
many good ones. However, I will 
say that Southern California’s Harry 
Smith and Ben Sohn, and our Bob 
Suffridge, were among the best 
guards that I have ever run across.” 

George had to laugh everytime he 
thinks of an incident in the Ken- 
tucky game during his junior sea- 
son. The Vols were having a bit of 
trouble with the Wildcat line, but 
kept banging away at it. They had 
a spinner play in which “Bad News” 
took the ball from blocking back Bob 
Bartholomew and crashed through 
the center of the line. The quarter- 
back called this particular play, and 
George went plunging through the 
Kentucky forward wall. But when 
he got on the other side he found 
he didn’t have the ball! He looked 
up just in time to see Bartholomew 
rounding right end and streaking 
down the sidelines on a 70-yard jaunt 
for a touchdown. 

Cafeto had played a bit of semi- 
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© HL 
pro baseball during the summers SGT. 
after graduating from the U eRT BL! 
of Tennessee in the spring of jammtme in 
he joined the Blackstone Club in tind Mexi 
Southside, Va. League as an 9 stre 
fielder and remained there for #nemorat' 
rest of the summer. first i 
That fall he signed a contract rity in 
the Brooklyn Dodgers in the wa, Mexi 
tional Pro Football League. Hig troops 
jured knee continued to bother higteg throu 
considerably for the first half of qa, 
season, but during the last part that 
the schedule it improved greatly a. on 
he began looking like the war d 
News” of old. He played in al} “ d 4 oo 
one of the Dodger’s games. a to a 
George was getting ready to a’ ’ f 
back to the Dodgers for another en 
son of pro ball when he received Hy Oy or. 
call to the colors on August 6, ” “* t 
He was inducted at Fort Hayes ge ,°° 
Columbus, O., and was transfi ac 
to this post on August 13. Last § Ortiz, A 
he received permission from He Gov. 
quarters here to play with the Nj 
port News Shipbuilders in the Dixjgal. Gen. 
Pro football league, and played j Divisio 


J. Jay 
comme 
feature 


ten games with that club. 
Today “Bad News,” who is ff 
feet, ten inches in‘ height, tips 


scales at 185 pounds—about acquai 
pounds above his normal playinggon Par 
weight. But that extra pound h was 
isn’t fat—it’s muscle, and 0 $s an 


is tough as nails. He’s doing hi 
share in a great game in which, 
all have a part. 








Eustis 
Parade 


LUISE UOT 


By Cpl. Jim Kluttz 


FORT EUSTIS, Va. — The other 
afternoon a private was walking 
along the street when he passed a 
chapel where a wedding was going 
on... an officer suddenly called 
him and directed him to take a few 
handfuls of rice and throw it on the 
bride and groom as they came out 
the door . “Well,” sighed the 
private, “you certainly run into all 
kinds of details in the Army! .. .” 
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Gene Lemen, drummer for the 
AARTC band,.used to handle the 
drums for Claude Thornhill’s or- 
chestra, leaving the latter about a 
year ago when he came into the 
service . . . Whenever he gets in a 
jam session, the men flock around 
to hear him take off on some hot 
licks . . . The USO gave $500 to- 
ward the construction of the new 
outdoor stage here ... The building 
was completed recently, and was 
dedicated last week when the USO- 
— Show’s “Going To Town” came 
eer 





Anne Barrett, singing star with 
“Going To Town,” suddenly saw 
someone waving at her from the 
audience during one of her songs 
here the other night . , . She almost 
stopped singing, she was so sur- 
prised — the individual being Pvt. 
Swartz, her first cousin with whom 
She had been raised . . . She had 
not known that Bill was stationed 
at this post, and he hadn’t known 
that she was appearing with the 
show .. . In fact, he almost passed 
it up, going only after much per- 
suasion by a buddy ... and we do 
mean “a buddy.” 











Miss Ellen H. Straw, junior 
tess in charge of entertainment 


Service Club No. 1 here for mor “ 
than a year, accepted a position F 
senior hostess of Service Club a od, jr 


Guest House No. 3 at Camp Picket 
Va., last week . . . Miss Straw’ toc 
over her new duties on July 24., 
Prior to coming here April 15, 19 


father, 
called 





from her home in Scranton, =. 
she had been area supervisor of th aie 
WPA in 118 Pennsylsania countieat ° r 
for more than two and one-half ° 
years... ograp! 
been 
cipal : 
After a lay-off of nearly Gehe ser 
months, the special features branct of 
of the Richmond office of civi _ 
defense is again presenting get ti 
drama, “Ten Nights in a Barroom’® this « 
at this post ..,. It is being given 
in the battalion recreation hi a ‘ 
and is scheduled for each Monday agai 
and Tuesday nights during July .. ditrated 
This group is giving its servicesg”a and 
free, with the Post Recreation Offie Wy 
furnishing transportation ... “Ten ona 
Nights in a Barroom” was first pre 3 wa 
sented here March 4th, and was, | 
given at regular intervals until soldi 
first of May, when transportation its, fie 
difficulties halted the group tem be ¢ 


porarily .., 


The Military Police softball clinch- 
ed the first half championship ia 
the “National League” with two 
victories last week ... The COS 
club had held the loop lead for the 
entire season up until the past two 
weeks when it faltered, and the 
Military Police were quick to take 
advantage of their chance .. , the 
second half of the split season is 


scheduled to get underway next 
Monday. 








Most recent addition to the band 
detachment here is Bob Cutshall, at 
ace trombonist with Benny Goodmatl 
prior to his induction into the Armed 
Forces . .-. Bob left the master of 
the clarinet back in March. 
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Published by the United States Government 
This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs was 


It is the first real illustrated publication showing all com- 
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ny SGT. OSCAR WILLIAMS 

mT BLISS, Tex.—For the sec- 
Hime in history troops of Ameri- 
ad Mexico marched together in 
so streets, in a colorful parade 

semorating Independence Day. 
first instance of international 
rity in arms came on Cinco de 
» Mexico’s Independence Day, 
troops of the U.S, and Mexico 
4 through streets of El Paso and 


»e that time Mexico has entered 
war on the side of the United 
ms and international solidarity 
sed in these spectacles has ad- 

wd to an unprecedented degree. 
pops of both nations, massed in 
rreets, marched past a reviewing 
where civil and military offi- 

of both nations stood. Among 
Mexican officials were Gen. Eulo- 
Ortiz, Gen. Antonio A. Guerrero, 
Gov. Alfredo Chaze of Chihua- 


. Gen, Innis P. Swift, First Cav- 
Division commander, and Brig. 
J. Jayme Quinones, Juarez mili- 
commander, were in the stand. 
feature of the afternoon was a 
acquainted” field day in Wash- 
m Park during the afternoon, 
th was participated in by both 

s and soldiers. 


? 

Floyd Hight, jr., of El Paso, 
thed to Company C, Fort Bliss 
ption Center, is used to obeying 
commanding officer of that com- 
, because he happens to be his 

, Capt. Floyd Hight, also of El 


oyd, jr., was drafted June 2, and 
father, a World War 1 veteran, 
called to active duty March 6, 


SAY “THANKS” 

long distance telephone call to 
object of his affection for the 
er of the “Camp Sweetheart 
ograph Contest” at Fort Bliss 
been established as one of the 
pal awards. 


G@he service man who enters the 
2s branch 


of the girl whom a selected 
mittee of civilian-military judges 
ider to be the most attractive 
get to phone the girl who won 
this distinction. 


1 

y entrenchment and camou- 
against aerial attack was dem- 
rated to First Cavalry Division 
and officers in the field this 
by a detachment of trained men 

er Lt. Col. Harrison Herman. 
aerial attack by Briggs Field 
$ was Simulated to add a realis- 
ouch to the demonstrations. How 
soldiers, machine gun emplace- 
ts, field guns and heavy vehicles 
d be concealed from view, or dis- 


Remember the Malay 


Peninsula? 





Snake - bite antidote, com- 
passes, mosquito netting and 
machetes are part of the reg- 
ular equipment of American 
soldiers now receiving training 
in jungle fighting in the Carib- 
bean area. 

To reach their objectives, 
jungle fighters must climb and 


descend mountains, hack their 
way through jungle growth, 
traverse swamps and cross 
rivers. Sometimes they can 
follow game trails or the 
courses of rivers, but when 
this is impossible they must 
learn how to make their own 
way. 

A large body of men can 
carry a good deal of equipment 
—one soldier a rope, another 
dynamite, others gasoline and 
a stove for smokeless cooking, 
others additional medical sup- 
plies and weapons. But small 
units must be stripped to the 
bare essentials. In some cases 
pack mules have been used and 
have stood the test well, but 
man can outlast any animal in 
the jungle. 

Ropes are needed for moun- 
tain climbing, which must often 
be done Alpine style. Dyna- 
mite is used to fell trees quick- 
ly, so that streams may be 
crossed. Gasoline is extremely 
useful for material dry enough 
to light a fire is scarce. Again, 
a jungle fire invariably gives 
off smoke which might inform 
an enemy of its location. 

Soldiers must undergo rigor- 
ous training to get into condi- 
tion to cope with the jungle. 
If a unit that has been hack- 


ing through jungle growth 
emerges into a clearing where 
there is a breath of air stirring 
the men will immediately be 
chilled. They must be tough- 
ened so that they can with- 
stand this. They learn to swim 
rivers with their rifles over 
their heads and know the trick 
of bending over, when they 
have reached the opposite 
bank, to let the water run out 
of their packs. 

In low, swampy places and 
when crossing streams they 
must be on the watch for a 
wall of water which might 
come at them because of a 
cloudburst high in the moun- 


tains above them, sweeping 
rocks and trees with it. 

Food is a problem in the 
jungle, for everything moulds, 
and tin cans in most cases are 
too heavy to carry. The soldier 
must learn to live off the jungle 
as far as possible on fruits or 
on the meat of canejos, tapirs, 
snakes and monkeys. He 
learns that iguanas are a deli- 
cacy. 

He must learn to avoid ma- 
laria and intestinal ailments 
and what to do if he is ill or 
hurt. He learns how to wear 
his clothes so that he will suf- 
fer least from ticks, which 
abound almost everywhere. 


Caribbean Troops Learn Jungle Life 


Troops in training find night 
movements their toughest as- 
signments. Very strong lights 
would attract attention from 
the enemy and flashlights 
throw shadows that make the 
following of a trail most diffi- 
cult. Even veteran jungle sol- 
diers are startled when they 
step on a live anteater in the 
dark. 

Men in training are never 
sent on a mission alone; two 
men must always be together. 
In actual combat, however, 
these men will be putting to 
use all they have learned in 
order to out-infiltrate and out- 
fight the Japanese. 





guised, was given practical demon- 
stration. 

Two troopers, Cpl. Joseph L. No- 
waczyk and Pfc. Richard Rookstool, 
dug a slit trench, of six foot depth, 
in 18 minutes. 


BAND 


A Silver City, N.M., woman sent in 
what might amount to a complete 
brass band recently when Fort Bliss 
hostesses appealed for instruments, 
discarded by civilians, that soldiers 
might enjoy using in service clubs. 





Mrs. Inez Horton donated two trom- 
bones, and a trumpet. Other El Paso 
residents donated mandoline and 
ukeleles. 


FAST 


A boxer proved that he was also 
a speedster when 12th Cavalry’s A 
Troop carried off top scores in the 
all-day track and field meet on regi- 
mental organization day. 

Roland J, Daigle, light-heavy hoxer 





on the Fort Bliss boxing team, dashed 
off with the 100-yard and the 50-yard 


sprints to put his troop into a lead 
they never relinquished. 

Besides observing the regiment’s 
41st year of existence, the meet dedi- 
cated and officially opened “Wain- 
wright Field,” a stadium with a com- 
plete cinder track raised in 25 days 
by men ofthe organization them- 
selves and named after Lt. General 
Jonathon M. Wainwright, former 
commanding officer of the 1st Caval- 
ry Brigade. 

Mounted events held in the after- 





noon were highlighted by the per- 





Ihe three enlisted men who had 


junners Tell of Raid Over Japan 


Three aerial gunners, recently decorated for their parts in the raid led by Brig. Gen. James H. > 


plittle on April 18, told in interviews made public by the War Department this week what they saw 
im their “grandstand seats” in the Army bombers that surprised and blasted Japan. 





vital task of protecting their 

from Japanese pursuit ships 

Tech. Sgt. Eldred V. Scott, Sgt. 

d J. Thatcher, 20, the “baby” of 

Doolittle expedition, Sgt. Edward 
er. 


l three are engineer-gunners, 


h principal mechanical duties on 


ground and fighting assignments 
ihe air. Riding over Japan in the 
turrets of B-25 bombers, they 
a better view of the action than 
other members of the crews. 


trio, now in the United States 


t Ghief, General Doolittle. . - 


pending assignment to further mis- 
sions received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for volunteering to 
participate in the hazardous under- 
taking and carrying out their parts 
;in it with great skill and daring. 

Sergeant Scott, a veteran with 12 
years’ Army service, got a crack at 
one of the few Japanese fighters that 
rose in time to challenge the fast- 
flying raiders. 

Through bright sunshine “overcast 
| with anti-aircraft fire,” his bomber 
|! roared over Tokyo at about 2,000 


4 





4 





SRGEANTS Scott and Thatcher to ee the flight with 


.——whir Forse Photo. 


feet to bomb a tank and armament 
factory. 


Tracers Come Close 

“We had just let go on the tank 
factory with a ‘bombs away’ and I 
looked back to see what happened,” 
he related. “What I saw was four 
streams of tracer bullets shooting up 
past us, real close. I looked down 
and there he was, coming hard. 
I began firing at him and he winged 
off. I know he was hit. Maybe we 
got him. Anyway, he only made that 
one pass at us.” 

Sergeant Scott’s plane encountered 
| heavy anti-aircraft fire because two | 
| other bombers had gotten there first | 
and stirred up Tokyo’s defenders. 

“Puffs of black smoke from the 
| anti-aircraft were everywhere—above 





4 | us, below us, front, back, just every- 


| where, I kept looking out at the 
wings, expecting to see holes open- 
ing up any minute, but I never saw 
a one.” 

Despite the barrage, his plane got 
what it went after. 

“I saw two good hits right in the 
buildings,” he said. 

Going out over the harbor after 
the raid, Sergeant Scott got ex- 
cited, he said, “We were right low 
on the water. A cruiser began firing 
at us and one of the shells landed 
so near it sprayed water all over our 
plane.” 

Sergeant Thatcher, who was a 
milkman for 18 months in Billings 
before joining the Army Air Forces, 


on the Nippon Machine Works and 
steel factories in Tokyo. 
“As we let go our first load,” he 








said, “I saw a great column of black | 


smoke and debris shoot into the air. 
I was watching for pursuit opposi- 
tion but at the same time kept my 
eye on the resulis and know that 
every bomb found its mark. 
“Approaching Tokyo we were fly- 





told of his plane’s successful attack | 


ing so low we had to dodge power 
lines and tree limbs, People waved 
at us in friendly fashion, apparently 
unaware of our identity. We saw a 
flight of planes and two of them 
started to ‘peel off.’ I got set with 
the guns but it must have been a 
practice maneuver or they soon re- 
sumed formation. 

“After we had dropped our bombs 
the anti-aircraft fire was pretty hot. 
The plane was bounced around but 
we weren't hit.” 

Sergeant Saylor, who was in a 
Wyoming CCC camp before enlisting 
in the Army Air Forces in 1939 at 
Spokane, Wash., rode in a plane 
dubbed “Democracy’s Ace in Hole.” 
| Its objectives were aircraft factories 

and warehouse and dock areas in 
| Kobe. 

“We did plenty of damage to them 
| with our incendiary bombs,” he said. 
|“The Japs didn’t think it could be 

done but we showed them.” 

After approaching the target at 
fo. extremely low altitude to avoid 
pursuit and anti-aircraft fire, Ser- 
| geant Saylor’s plane flew over Kobe 
at an altitude of about 2,000 feet. 
Minutes passed with no sign of op- 
position; people still thronged the 
| streets and buses were running. 
“It must have been unbelievable 
to the Japs that an enemy was over- 
head,” Sergeant Saylor said. 

Lieut. Donald G. Smith was the 
plane’s p" and Lieut. Howard A. 
Sessler ..° aavigator-bombardier. 


“Let Her Go” 

At 1:55 o'clock, Lieutenant Smith 
gave the word: “Let ’er go, Ses!” 
Sergeant Saylor felt the plane lift 
| slightly and knew that its message 
to Japan was on its way. 

“We carried incendiaries, 
scattered and spread over a wide | 
area,” he said. “I couldn’t see just | 
where our bombs landed and, as we 
were zooming along at about 240 
| per, we were well away from the 
| target before any fires started. But 











formances of Sgt. Theo Bullock, who 
| copped three events including the 
| enlisted men’s jumping contest. 


CONTEST 

First Sgt. Michael Mahoney, top- 
kick of Troop D, 16th Quartermaster 
Squadron, may like St. Patrick’s Day 
much the better but it’s Father’s Day 
where he takes all the honors. 

In a special Father’s Day contest 
and program held at Liberty Hall, 
under sponsorship of KROD, Sgt. Ma- 
honey took the main prize as the 
oldest father, the oldest grandfather, 


and the father with the most years of 
service. 


In other categories it turned out 
that Sgt. Leon T. Smudrick of the 
Anti-aircraft Training Center at 20 
is the youngest Fort Bliss father; 
that Chaplain Charles A. Hope’s six 
feet six makes him the tallest; that 
Pfe. Pedro Rodriguez, First Cavalry 
Division Headquarters, is not only the 
heaviest father by tipping the scales 
at 237 pounds, but in his nine chil- 
dren, boasts the largest family; that 
Pvt. Zamora of William Beaumonet 
General Hospital, is the lightest fath- 
er at 112 pounds; that Pvt. Roy D. 
Chitwood, Detachment Military Po- 
lice, has been in the service the short- 
est length of time, 17 days; and that 





I know we were square on the tar- 
get with the whole works. 

“Just as our last bombs let go the 
Japs woke up and started a mild 
anti-aircraft barrage. Behind us I 
could see a half dozen or so puffs 
of smoke as ack-ack shells exploded, 
but we were running away from 
them, The Japs couldn’t estimate our 
speed and never caught up with us. 
We didn’t give them a chance, either. 
We dropped right down to the water 
and high-tailed out of there. 

“It was my first taste of combat 
and I can’t say I got much of that. 
Nobody realized we were enemies 
until the bombs dropped. The Japs 
simply didn’t think it could be done. 
If the same thing happened to Wash- 
ington, we might act the same way, 
for it just doesn’t seem possible until 
you see it. 

“I didn’t have time to be scared or 
nervous. In fact I didn’t have a 
chance to see the whole shoW be- 
cause I was too busy watching for 
enemy planes, Maybe the next time 
I’ll have a chance to use that ma- 
chine gun. It’s still unfired, so far as 
combat’s concerned.” 

Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, com- 
manding general of the Army Air 














which 4 


Forces, presented Distinguished Flys 
ing Crosses to Sergeants Scott, 
Thatcher and Saylor in ceremonies 
at Bolling Field, D. C., on June 27. 
Afterward they went to their home 
areas to be henored in local military , 
| ceremonies on July 4. 
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Hendricks Prepares to Fight Gas, Fire 


HENDRICKS FIELD, Fla.—An ex-¢ 
tensive and efficient program is in 
operation here for combat in and 
protection against chemical warfare, 


if and when an emergency arises. 
Training courses of three types are 
being conducted under the guidance 
of Lt. George E. Danald, the first 


being a training course of non-com-| : 
missioned officers, who, through in-|: 
tense training by field exercises and | : 
practical work, will be technician |: 


experts upon graduation. The course 
requires 21 hours of instruction and 
upon completion each student will be 
awarded a printed certificate in ac- 
knowledgment of his ability. The 
first class is scheduled to graduate 
June 27, and another will begin im- 
mediately. 


The second group, known as Fire 
Wardens, are men trained in the 
methods of extinguishing fires. Their | 
course consists of two hours of in- | 
structions and practical demonstra- | 
tions on the use of various types of | 
extinguishers. The course deals 
mainly with the combat of incen- | 
diary fires. One class completed its | 
course June 23, and another is due! 
to receive final instructions on 
June 27. 


The third type class will graduate 
a decontamination squad. Courses 
start June 29, and will be of six-day 
duration. Here again the training 
will consist of field exercises and 
actual demonstrations. 


The plan is to have the non-com- 
missioned officers, skilled in methods 
of protection, in charge of groups 
during alerts, while fire wardens will 
be stationed in each building to com- 
bat fires that may arise and the de- 
contamination unit will stand by to 
administer any necessary steriliza- 
tion of articles, materials, or build- 
ings contaminated. Lieutenant Dan- 
ald said, when completed, Hendricks 
Field will have a solidly knitted com- 
bat and protection system against 
any type of chemical or incendiary 
attack. 








HISTORY 


SCOTT FIELD, Ill. — This field 
has had a varied history in its 25 





LT. GEORGE E. DANALD, chemical warfare 
ing Center, Hendricks Field, Sebring, Fla., is shown above removing an incendiary bomb from 
a wooden box, using a hoe and shovel for safety. Members of the class which the officer was 
instructing at the time stood back of the cameraman, away from the smoke. 





instructor at 
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Facts 





FOSTER FIELD, Tex.—Thanks to 
the earnest efforts of Ist Sgt. a) 
Meisner, the 97th School Squadrog 
is proudly displaying the Chapel} 
Plaque in its orderly room this week, 

For a few hours last Sunday, how. 
ever, the ambitious first sergeant 
thought he was the most unpopular 
man in the squadron. He aroused 
the Sunday sleepers in order to get 
a good number of them present for 
the chapel attendance contest. 

Returning with the attendance 
plaque, the sleepy-eyed soldiers went 
back to their bunks to catch up on 
their interrupted slumber. 

War Bond Mark Hits $18,000 

Foster Field’s War Bond mercury 
this week shot past the $18,000 mark, 
| propelled by increasing contributions 
from the military and civilian per- 
sonnel. 

The new $18,000 figure will mean 
that War Bonds of a total maturity 














































































































the Army Air Force Combat Train- : 





—Air Force Photo 


value of $288,000 will be bought at 
the field during the year. 


ditional boost now that the pay raise 
for men in the service is in effect, 
War Bond officials said. 


The bond total will receive an ad 





dures. Replacement training cent 
buy the bunk-side tutor, call it the 


‘Unthrilling Dime Novel’ Sells Like Cokes 





er soldiers, 65 per cent of which 
“rookie’s Bible” or an “unthrilling 





dime novel.” 


The 19-page booklet, “Arithmetic 
for Review,” is a fair answer to the 
remark (“Time,” June 22) that “if 
the Army had to sum up the state 
of the nation in a single Wilsonian 
phrase (‘Too proud to fight’), it 





years of existence. Founded to 
train pilots in 1917, it. became in 
1920 an experimental base for lighter- 
than-air craft, principally blimps. In 
1930, it seemed that Scott Field 
might become a naval station, when 
the Army was considering turning 
over all lighter-than-air activities to 
the Navy. A small appropriation 
kept the field active, however—an 
excellent investment, 
pansion program begun in 1938 has 
made Scott Field he Air Forces 
“radio university,” with the most 
complete radio equipment in the 
world. 


for an ex-| 


would say that the U. S. people 
| knew too little math to fight.” 

Sheppard Field’s little grey pam- 
|phlet is the perfect mathematics re- 
|fresher course text for green Air 
| Forces soldiers, who are given a 
competitive test to select candidates 
for the Army’s aircraft technical 
|schools in radio, mechanics, photog- 
|raphy, armoring, teletyping, clerical 
| work and Link training (blind flying 
instructors). 

Half the battle of being sent to an 
Air Forces Technical Training Com- 


|mand school is passing this ’rithme- 


on the soldier’s inherent intelligence 
quotia. Men trying for radio, Link 
training and clerical schools take 
special examinations, besides. Those 
who flunk may become hangar at- 
tendants, orderlies, kitchen police or 
do other general duty work. Hence 
the exams are taken in all serious- 
ness. 
All the Dope 

“Arithmetic for Review” outlines 
the steps in solving problems deal- 
ing with fractions, decimals, percent- 
ages, square roots, denominate num- 
bers, ratios and proportions and the 
use of formulae. 

Sampie problems in the_ booklet 
are taken from the four series of 
math tests given by classification of- 
ficers. One example problem asks 
“Can a yard stick be packed in the 





| tie quiz. The other half is dependent 





Mint TH 


Round-Up 


Technical Trai 


ning Command 


NUNN 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla, — When 
Private James McNulty’s wife took 
a vacation from New York City and 
came here to visit her husband sta- 
tioned with the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command, he 
could speak to her only by phone 
for he was confined to quarters 
awaiting shipment elsewhere. But 
he promised to wire when he reach- 
ed his destination. 

Two days later Mrs. McNulty, im- 
patiently waiting in Miami Beach, 
heard from her husband. He had 
been sent to a technical school in 
New York City. 





161 

KEESLER FIELD, Miss. — A 
Beta 
Kappa key from Princeton is the 
first soldier at Keesler to score a 
perfect 161 on the Army General 


Hoosier farmer with a Phi 


Classification test. 


He is Private Warman K. Welliver, 
who becomes one of nine men to 
achieve a perfect score, out of more 
than 100,000 who have taken the 
test at replacement training centers 


of the Technical Training Command 


Private Welliver was an invest- 
ment analyst after his graduation 
from Princeton, but gave it up to 
raise hogs and cattle on a 13l-acre 


farm near Indianapolis. 


The General Classification test on 
which Private Welliver made a per- 
fect score is devised to determine 
an individual’s native intelligence. 


The Army Air Forces Technica 
Training Command accepts for me 


chanic and technician training only A 


those soldiers who score 100 or bet 
ter on the test. 





PROGRESS 


KNOLLWOOD FIELD, N. C.—Maj. 
Gen. Walter R. Weaver, commanding 
Technical 
Training Command, established the 
mechanics 


the Army Air Forces 


Army’s first airplane 


school at St. Paul, Minn., in February, 
1918. Then enrollment was less 
than a hundred at a time. Now en- 
rollment in Technical Training Com- 
mand stations is reckoned in hund- 
reds of thousands, 





ARTISTS 

JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo. — 
Many prominent landscape artists 
and stage designers — among them 
Captains Jo Mielziner, Donald Oen- 
slager, Sheldon Pennoyer and John 


flage unit being developed here. 
VET 

SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex. — A 63- 
year-old private whose military serv- 
ice in times of emergency dates back 
to the Spanish-American war has 
joined at Sheppard Field: He is 
Private Harry Rudolph, of Brooklyn, 
who gave up a veteran’s pension and 
underwent an operation on both legs 
to qualify for enlistment and a 
chance at specialized training for an 
Air Force ground crew post. 





.| BOTTLES 

MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—The scrap 
paper and old rubber campaigns 
have made Americans collection- 
conscious. Ask Capt. E. D. McCal- 
lister, director of post dispensaries 
in the Miami Beach area, 

Faced with a shortage of small 
bottles to store drugs in post dis- 
pensaries, Captain McCallister call- 
l1|ed on Miami Beach citizens to help 
-| him out. 
few bottles trickled in. The 
-| word spread. Big, medium, small, 
and tiny, 30,000 bottles flooded Cap- 
tain McCallister’s dispensaries. 

Today Captain McCallister is seek- 
ing storage space for the bottles. 
But, lest Miami Beach's patriotic 
citizens evacuate rooms and homes, 
he is keeping his latest search a 
secret. 








Lavalle—are represented in a camou- | 


bottom of a box 18 inches in width 


SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—Hottest-selling piece of literature ir.®— 
the Army Air Forces Technical Training Command school here is a 
10c booklet embracing the fundamentals of mathematical proce- 


























and 30 inches deep?” 


Most high school students could 
whip right through this problem: 
“Two steamers leave the same har- 
bour at the same time. One goes 
due west at the rate of 15 miles per 
hour and the other due north at the 
rate of 25 miles per hour. How far 
apart are they at the end of eight 
hours?” 

Other simpler sample problems 
challenge the soldier to answer 
“What is 7/12 x 3/4?” or “What per 
cent of 84 is 45?” Another seeks the 
square root of 2384.64. And one more 
|stirs the Air Forces soldier by ask- 
ling him to multiply 1.005 by .0234. 
| In high school most soldiers could 
solve these problems with little dif- 
ficulty. But it has been 15 years 
since some of the candidates were in 
high school! Hence the “rookie’s 
bible” or the “unthrifling dime 
novel” has come to the rescue. 

Originally worked out last fall at 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., another Air 
Forces replacement training center, 
“Arithmetic for Review” was later 
developed, tested and proved at 
Sheppard Field, near Wichita Falls, 
in north Texas. 

Worth Weight in Gold 

Said one classification officer, 

whose prime job it is to pick the 











right man for the right Army Air 
Forces job, “At the post exchanges 
the math pamphlets go like hot 
cakes. They’ve proved to be worth 
more than their weight in gold. It 
has a tremendous value in refresh- 
ing a man’s mind on the method of 
solving mathematical problems.” 

One of the catchiest problems giv- 
en for examples in the pamphlet 
follows: “Two pulleys are connected 
to a belt. The smaller one runs at a 
speed of 750 r. p. m. and the larger 
one at 200 r. p. m. The diameter of 
the smaller pulley is five inches. 
What is the diameter of the larger 
pulley?” 

There are more 22 and 23-year-olds 
in the Air Forces Technical Training 
Command school at Sheppard Field 





than any other age group. Other 





“Don't mind Private Ginch... 
of that math bookl” 














¥ 
> 
~ 
he never takes his nose out 


soldiers, as old as 36 and 37, have 
left business enterprises and jobs 
back home to get in the scrap. But 
however old he is, the Air Forces 
groundcrewman must have a basi¢ 
mathematics know-how to begin 
training. 

“Change 211 inches to yards, feet 
and inches,” demands one sample 
problem. This is simple enough— 
given sufficient time, but the candi- 
date has but six minutes for each 
problem in the “show down” test. 
And most soldiers, their math pretty 
stale, would need more than the 
average of six minutes to figure out 
this ratio and proportion teaser: “If 
it requires 137 pounds of metal to 
make 19 castings, how many pounds 
will it take to make 13 castings of 
the same metal. 








TURNER FIELD, Ga. — Pvt. Eddie 
Newman, a former professional 
wrestler, tips the beam at 250 healthy 
pounds . . . and still claims he is 
underweight! Yeah . . he recalls 
when he weighed as much as 270 
pounds. That was when the Turner 
Field physical instructor for enlisted 
man jaunted about the nation as a 
wrestler. 

Private Newman is the grunt and 
groan artist who was referred to as 
“The Basher” during his ten-year 
career in the wrestling ring. During 
that time he had 2500 matches and 
met such top-notchers as Jimmy 
Londos, Bronko Nagurski, Ray Steele, 
Strangler Lewis and many more. 

The rugged muscle man bears 
many scars of his career, including 
broken bones and a “tin” ear. Orig- 
inally, he started out as a boxer. At 
the tender age of 17, Eddie was a 
mere wisp of a lad weighing 175 
pounds, 








It was then that he had his | 


first professional boxing fracas in 


New York City. He won his first 
fight and went on to about 40 other 
encounters, winning the majority of 
them. 


{You’d think that a fellow who was 
engaged in such strenuous labor as 
that wouldn’t have time for anything 
else. 


But not so with Eddie, He was 
very interested in writing and paint- 
ing, and did much of that. He 
studied painting under Carl Link 
and Willy Pogany, two of the world’s 
finest book illustrators and mural 
painters. 

In his travels about the nation, 
Newman has done a selection of 
many things. In fact, everything 
from being a cow-puncher in Texas 
to an extra in movies made in Holly- 
wood. He played extra parts in the 
serial popular a decade ago titled 
“The Collegians.” Too, he was made 





Turner’s Muscle Man Paints Too 


deputy sheriff at Boulder City, Col, 
at the time the Boulder Dam was 
being built. 

Because he held a commission as & 
sheriff at Boulder City, his sheriff 
would not allow him to take part in 
wrestling in the local arena. Eddie 
was just itching to get in the swing 
of it. So, he up and resigned his 
position, went to California and 
in shape. 

His first match was with Milo 
Steinborn, a burly brute, Steinborm 
slammed Eddie all over the ring +++ 
and he ... Eddie ... went down t 
bitter defeat.’ There was one thing 
he learned, however, “Never go inté 
the ring with a full belly,” he a& 
vises, He put away not one . . . but 
two... huge steak dinners prior @ 
the fracas! 

Newman retired from the ring si® 
months prior to his induction inte 


the Army. He fractured his wrist @ 





a match with Paul Boesh. . 
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Tyndall Targeteers 
In Training Film 


PANAMA CITY, Fla.—The Army Air Forces Gunnery School 
st Tyndall Field here has been transformed into a veritable minia- 
re Hollywood with ace news cameramen plus the Air Force’s new 
raveling photographic laboratory busy “covering the story.” 





The newsreel cameramen are John 
ip Muller of MGM and John Herr- 
n of Paramount News, with Capt. 
iwood H. Neener in charge of the 
army crew. 

Various steps in making an air 
machine gunner out of an ordinary 
gldier are being covered in a realis- 
fic manner with machine gun fire 
gurting just as in actual training 
ys the cameras grind away. 
An estimated audience of 72,000,000 
ip this country, England and Aus- 
tralia will see the MGM and Para- 
mount releases and inasmuch as the 
Army film is for general consump- 
tion, it was declared likely that per- 
haps aS many more would see it. 

A miniature dummy plane, painted 
with Nazi swastikas was torn to 
shreds by fast machine gun fire for 
the filming of scenes of first range 
practice. It was being conveyed 
gound a circular track atop a 
friverless jeep, making 30-40 miles 
a hour. 

Scenes of practice on the’ skeet 
range also were taken culminating 
with three cameramen in as many 
tirplanes photographing two other 
planes, one of which was towing a 
target 600 feet behind it as tracer 
bullets from the pursuing ship made 
a shambles of the target. 

The Army photographic unit in- 
dudes four enlisted men _ besides 
Captain Neener. These are: Sgt. 
Charles Nerpel, formerly chief 
photographer for the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Post; Cpl. Jerry Joswick, 
Chicago commercial photographer; 
Cpl. John Heistand, and Pvt. Edward 
Friedman, 

The Tyndall Field pictures are 
their first assignment and chief aim 






























of the film, Captain Neener said, was 
to show that once a fighting plane 
gets into the air, the pilot becomes 
merely the chauffeur with much of 
the responsibility for safety of the 
ship and destruction of the enemy 
resting in the hands of the gunner. 


Nephew, Uncle 


Team in Army 


KEY FIELD, Miss—An example 
of how sometimes war continues 








family relationships can be found in 
| the case of Pfc. John Creamer and 
| Pvt. Robert Dwyer of Headquarters 
Squadron, 40th Service Group. 
Creamer and Dwyer are both from 
Syracuse, N. Y. They enlisted on the 
same day, they went to the same 
induction center, they left there to- 
gether for Key Field and upon their 
arrival here they were both assigned 


occupy the same double-decker bunk 
in their barracks. But the important 
thing about the story is that Dwyer 
is Creamer’s uncle. 

In civilian life Dwyer was a rail- 
road policeman and Creamer, an ac- 
countant. However, despite their 
relationship, there is only a slight 
difference in ages between the two 
men, 

Both Dwyer and Creamer are 
hopeful that the luck they have had 
so far will continue to hold and 
that they will be able to stick to- 
gether in the future. 








A NEW kind of takeoff was being tried out by Aviation Cadet 
Edward J. Wyroba as he took a test hop on the trampeline 
tecently acquired by the physical training department at the 
Enid (Okla.) Army Flying School. A tumbler’s delight, the 





trampeline makes it easy for the cadets to practice beneficial 
acrobatics—performing everything from back flips to swan 
dives. Landings aren't supposed to be three-point. 









to the same organization. They now | 


He’s Flown ’Em All, But Knows 
U. S. Has Best Planes in the Air 


Special to Army Times. 


By PVT. LEO KOEBERLEIN 


piloted them all in his long career as a military aviator. 


He can also tell you how to fly 
them if you happen to be a military 
pilot fledgling and want to have a 
long career in the fighting planes 
yourself. 

“All good test pilots that I’ve 
known,” says Colonel Griffith, who 
spent quite some time as a test 
pilot himself, “are infinitely careful. 
| They never leave anything to chance, 
and they never take unnecessary 
chances, 

“Before a pilot takes up a plane 
which he has never flown before he 
|should make a study of all the con- 





|trols so that he knows what hap-| 
And before | & 


pens at ‘the other end.’ 
he flies a new plane, a pilot should 
|be able to reach all controls in- 
|stantly and with his eyes shut so 
|that he knows automatically where 
|they are in case of an emergency. 
“A good pilot also has a plan of 
action worked out for such emer- 
gencies as one engine cutting off at 
takeoff, or the necessity of landing 
with the landing gear up. And he 
knows where the fire extinguishers 
are just in case one of his engines 
should catch fire.” 
DFC in 1936 

This latter safety precaution prob- 
ably comes from Colonel Griffith’s 
own experience in 1936. As a test 
pilot at Wright Field he was flying 
an experimental ship when the en- 
gine caught fire at 2500 feet. 


“We managed to get the fire out,” 
is his terse comment on the experi- 
ence, but the Army recognized that 
there was more to the accomplish- 
ment than these few words and 
awarded Colonel Griffith the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for the feat. 

He sums up his advice for young 
pilots with this gem: 

“It’s a good plan not to have the 
ambition to be the best pilot but to 
be the most methodical and the 
oldest.” 

The Base Executive Officer began 
his career in military aviation with 
the old British Royal Flynig Corps, 
predecessor of the RAF, in the last 
war, during which he was officially 
credited with knocking down seven 
German planes and two’ observation 
balloons and earning the rating of 
an ace. 

When the war ended in France he 
went to the Russian front for more 
combat work, flying with the new 
RAF for nine months. The following 
year he shifted again, this time to 
Egypt, rising meanwhile from second 
lieutenant to captain. 

RAFman Griffith left the British 
service in 1921 to return home—he 
is a native-born U. S. citizen—to en- 
ter the U. S. Army where a lack of 
openings in the Air Corps forced 
him briefly into the Infantry. He 
was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant, but he never wore the gold bar 
—promotion to first lieutenant came 
the same day. 

Dawn-to-Dusk Flight 

Colonel Griffith’s flying accomplish- 
ments have been exceptional and, on 
more than one occasion, brilliant. 
|Among his more spectacular -accom- 
| plishments in the air was the record- 
smashing dawn-to-dusk flight from 
San Antonio’s Kelly Field to Seattle 
with a Curtiss P-1 in 1929. 

In 1934 he accompanied Col. H. H. 
Arnold—now Lieutenant General 
Arnold, commander of the Army Air 
Forces—from Washington, D. C., to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, on a mass flight 
of ten bombers that brought inter- 
national headlines. 

Last July, when the nation found 
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Colonel Griffith 


itself nearing the brink of the cur- 
rent conflict and supplying lend-lease 
aid to the United Nations, Colonel 
Griffith was deep in the battle to 
keep the Flying Fortressea coming 
off the production lines, and seeing 
them on their way to tactical units. 
He flew the first “E’s” and “F’s” that 
came out of the factory. 

His official title was that of Army 
Air Forces resident representative 
at the giant Boeing plant at Seattle. 
He had filled the same post at the 
Vultee plant earlier. Regarding this 
work, a Boeing writer said: 

“Shopping for airplanes is not like 





MacDILL FIELD, Fla.—You name the plane—from the British aviation-infant Camels and SE-5’s 
of World War I to the super-engineered Flying Fortresses of today—and MacDill Field’s base execus 
tive officer, Col. John S. Griffith, can tell you how they fly or flew. Colonel Griffith knows because he 


shopping for a new hat or even an 
auto. It is a vastly complicated busi< 


f | ness, involving dozens of procedures 


that range from bookkeeping to test 
flying. Literally, it is not ‘shopping’ 
at all, since the Army long ago de 
| cided what it wanted. Each plane, 
| though, is purchased individually, 
| after approval. 

| _ “The Army office which Colonel 
Griffith heads is not just one office 
; but a whole series. Together, they 
|keep the supply of government- 
|furnished materials and equipment 
flowing into Boeing’s wide doors; 
they inspect the parts to see that 
they meet specifications; they check 
up continually on schedules and 
| methods, assembly jigs and planes 
themselves as they move along the 
line. 

Doesn’t Wear Medals 

“After the plane is finished and 
| has been test-flown by Boeing pilots, 
| Army fliers take their turn at the 
|controls. Behind the scenes there 
|is the tremendous .business of audit- 
ing, keeping books,-records and sup- 


| plies, plant protection and liaison 
WORE... 23° 
You won't find Colonel Griffith's 


shirt decorated with medals as he 
works at his present post in Mac- 
Dill Headquarters, but in addition to 
the American DFC, here is a list of 
some others that have been awarded 
him: 

The British Distinguished Flying 
Cross and bar given him at Bucking- 
ham Palace by the late King George 

for service in the Russian cam- 
paign; another British DFC for his 
|World War exploits; and two Rus- 
|sian awards, the Order of Grand 
Duke Vladimir and the Order of St. 
Stanislaus, both won in 1919. 

Now, as U. S. airmen face action in 
Russia, Egypt, France, and Alaska— 
all secenes of Colonel Griffith’s for- 
mer flying activity—he has nothing 
but supreme confidence in the planes 
which American airmen fly: 

“They’re built to stand up any- 
where in the world,” he says, “from 
the burning hot sands of the Sahara 
to the cold of the frigid Siberia.” 
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"I just got tired of walking, that’s all!” 





ust Chalk Up 120 Wins for Craig Flyers’ Chucker 


CRAIG FIELD, Ala—Leo Twardy, 
tt-handed pitching star and man- 

of the Craig Field Flyers, has 
piled the amazing record of 120 


against only 54 losses in his 
atyear career in organized base- 


Twardy, a husky 195-pound  six- 
» Started on the baseball road 
Success in the late days of the 
season when he signed with the 
“Matleroi, Pa., team in a class D 
» He won his debut, after a 
illing eleven-inning duel, 1-0, and 
on to win five straight. games 
he suffered his first setback 
the season finale by a 5-4 count. 
the close of the season he had 
d five victories and was charged 

n only one loss. 
ng the winter months his con- 
Was sold to the Charleston, 
a, team in the Virginia class C 
. During the ’35 season Twardy 
rded his new bosses by leading 
league with 16 wins and four 
coupled with an earned run 


average of 2.61. Twardy continued 
his rise to stardom by making the 
jump into class A ball with the 
Beaumont Shippers, Detroit Tiger 
Farm, of the Texas League. While 
toiling for the Bengal Farm team he 
amassed 13 wins against eight losses 
with a team that finished just one 
jump out of the cellar, seventh 
place. 

The following year, 1937, he was 
bought by the Tulsa, Okla., Oilers of 
the same league. Largely through 
his efforts as a relief pitcher (he 
appeared in 32 games), the Oilers 
finished in the first division, fourth 
place. The Oilers counted heavily 
on Twardy as a starting pitcher for 
the 1938 season, but a back injury 
received in spring training almost 
put an end to his promising career. 
The Oilers gave up on him and 
shipped him to Augusta, Ga., of the 
South Atlantic League, class B ball. 

His back healed slowly and before 
the season was over Twardy’s name 
appeared in the box scores as the 





and he was charged with only four 
setbacks. In winning 12 and losing 
four he compiled his best earned 
run average with an amazingly low 
1.96 average. 

Fully recovered from his back in- 
jury he reported to the Yankee farm 
team again in 1939 and set the league 
on fire with 25 wins against nine 
losses. The Augusta team won the 
South Atlantic pennant and Twardy 
was given the lion’s share of the 
credit for bringing the Tigers their 
first pennant in the history of the 
league. 

Larry Gilbert had just taken over 
the Nashville Vols in the Southern 
Association and was rebuilding a 
team that had finished in the second 
division year after year. He looked 
over Twardy’s fine record and pur- 
chased him at the close of the ’39 





season. The Yankees, owners of the 
Augusta team, let him go to the Vols 


|because they were overloaded with 


| 


such pitching stars as Ruffing and 


|\Gomez, to mention a few, and did 


his first year with the Vols he won, gr 


17 games and lost 11. Nashville won 
the Southern Association pennant 


and the Dixie Series from the Fort | 
Worth Cats, Texas League Champs. | 
Last year Nashville finished a half | 


|game out of first place in the regu- |<, 


lar season play but won the league 


championship in the Shaughnessy | * 
to repeat as 


playoff, and went on 


Dixie Champs by turning back the 


League championship. Twardy won 
18 and lost six. 


onto his trail. But one look at 


scouts elsewhere. 





lin the link trainer department here 
| at Craig and is player-manager of 
|the flyers in his spare time. Private 
Twardy came to Craig from Ft. Geo. 


winning pitcher an even dozen times |not really have room for him. In| Meade last April. 


Dallas Steers, winners of the Texas é 


After piling up such a fine record,” 
the major loop scouts again jumped | % 


Twardy’s draft classification sent the | ; 
Many of his for- |% 
mer teammates are now burning up.|* 
the major league circuits, but Twar- |; 
dy is serving them up for Uncle Sam | 





Leo Twardy 
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THIS HUGE FLAG, largest in use by the 


U. S. Army, was the 





first flown by the 17th FA over 


the Fortress of Ehrenbreitstein in Germany just after World War I. It was raised again last 
week at Camp Blanding, Fla., as a symbol of the United Nations’ fight against German ag- 
gression. Brig. Gen. L. A. Kunzig, camp commander, closest to the flag, and Lt Col. Harry 
A. Johnston, camp executive, salute and the MP color guard raise it. The flag measures 


20 by 38 feet. 


—Camp Blanding Photo 


which millions of men from all 


Army Health Excellent, 
Surgeon General Says 


The Surgeon General reports that the health of the Army is 
excellent. Admissions and deaths from disease the two years in 
parts of the country have been 
mobilized and have engaged in extensive maneuvers, have remained | 
as low as the admissions and deaths from disease in the smal] 





Regular Army of previous years. ¢ 

There was no general outbreak of 
acute respiratory disease in the win- 
ter months. Compared to the previ- 
ous winter there was a reduction of 
52 per cent for all diseases and 70 
per cent for respiratory infections. 
Since the winter months admission 
rates for all causes have shown a 
steady decline of nearly 25 per cent. 
The principal reduction is due to a 
falling off in respiratory infections. 

The venereal disease rates have 
shown a steady decline in the past 
few months as much as 30 per cent 
in the case of gonorrhea, and are now 
lower than at any time since the 
beginning of mobilization! The syph- 
ilis rate for the first five months of 
1942 is the lowest in the history of 
the Army. 

In order to augment the program 
of control of venereal disease, an 
officer of the Medical Corps specially 
trained in this field has been as- 
signed as assistant to the Surgeon 
of each Corps Area, each large camp 
and to the headquarters of other 
major units of the Army. This officer 
is responsible to the Surgeon for the 





effective operation of all measures 





Private’s Posters Aid in War Effort 


By Pvt. Harry Mann 
FORT BRAGG, N. C.—In many of the important armament and 
other plants turning out war supplies, a huge poster has been put 
up in some prominent place showing an American doughboy in front 
of Old Glory sounding “Reveille for Workers” and “Taps for Japs.” 





Croft 
Capers 


CUS 


CAMP CROFT, S.C.—Fifteen thou- 
sand Croft infantrymen marched in 
perfect unison Saturday when they 
passed in review before their new 


commandant, Maj. Gen. Charles F. 
Thompson, as part of city of Spartan- 
burg’s first war-time celebration of 
Independence Day since 1917. An 
estimated 7,000 people looked on, in- 
cluding James F. Byrnes, associate 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court... 
J. E. (Kid) Woods, who went from 
the boxing game to the business of 
truck gardening, turned over his cab- 
bage crop on his Grover (N. C.) farm 
to Croft rations as a “donation to the 
war effort.” ...A detail of Croftites 
cut the crop, which totaled 15,000 
pounds ... WARRANT Officer Ivor 
B. Renero, “veteran” military man 
here, was appointed service club offi- 
cer, succeeding Capt. Charles M. 
Kearns, currently attending special 
service course in Fort George Meade, 
Md. . . . CROFT’S station hospital 
has been designated as army base 
hos} ital for training units at nearby 
Spartanburg and Greenville air bases 
, .- RECRUIT and induction station 
will commence to receive western 
North Carolina draftees by first of 
August. 
station is under way with part of the 


building material for the project be- | 


ing moved here from Newberry (S.C.) 
CCC site ... ARMY war college in 
Washington announced the appoint- 
ment of Brig. Gen. Paul L. Ransom, 
former Croft commandant, as chief of 
the 98th infantry division at Camp 
Breckenridge (Ky.) when it is acti- 
vated in September , .. CROFTITES 
drew first compensation under new 
Army increased pay scale last Tues- 
day when disbursements for month 


of June at the post finance office | 


totaled well over a million dollars, 
with enlisted men getting $850,189.45 
on the up in pay ... PVT. Peter P. 
Franke, former New York fashion 
artist, has oil painting entitled “Ma- 
chine Gunners and Camouflage” in 
current National Gallery of Art 
(Washington) exhibit, set-up from 
work submitted in Life magazine's 
art competition for servicemen ... 
The Rev. Albert G. Butzer, pastor of 
Westminister Presbyterian church in 
Buffalo, N. Y., is conducting religious 
activities for Croft soldiers in Spar- 
tanburg as appointee of the Presby- 
terian Wartime commission . . 
FIRST no-hit, no-run softball game 
in this locality this season was 
notched by Croftman Joe (Whitey) 
Zaboroski of Dillonvale (Ohio) in 
pitching for Headquarters team in 
City league competition. 

Lt. Col. Bynum E. Cash, former ex- 
ecutive officer of Camp Lee, Va., was 
named on staff of Maj. Gen. Charles 
F, Thompson, Croft commandant, as 
supply and transportation officer. 


Veterapol World. War J,.AEF,.Coj-| under, darkness. in. fast..time........| 


Construction work on the | 


® These posters were set up early 
last January, a few weeks after the 
fateful occurances at Pearl Harbor. 
The idea for the poster came to its 
creator with the same lightning sud- 
deness as the sneak attack on the 
Hawaiian naval base. In the New 
Haven, Conn., plant of the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company, Wil- 
liam C. Moore, now a private in A 
Battery, 12th Battalion, 4th Regi- 
ment, for some time had been en- 
gaged in defense work as a mechanic 
repairing and constructing machine 
tools used in the manufacture of 
various types of armament. To Me- 
chanic Moore, who had done con- 
siderable free lance work in his 
spare time, the “adequate” pace of 
the “defense” production seemed 
woefully slow and insufficient to 
meet the onslaughts of the nations 
new enemies, 

Walking down the business section 
of his native New Haven one even- 
ing last December, Moore paused to 
listen to some records being played 
at a music shop. “What’s that you 
just played?” he inquired of the 
clerk. 

“Oh, those were Army bugle calls. 
The first was Reveille, the early 
morning call to duty, and the other 
was Taps, blown at the end of the 
day and at funerals.” 


“The beginning and the end,” 





onel Cash was one of youngest field 
| officers in the war, serving as major 
lat the age of 27... CROFTITES 
Melbourne J. Scott and Albert J. 
Kohn, professional entertainers in 
civil life, were appointed to assist in 
production of Irving Berlin’s stage 
show, “This is the Army” ... AN- 
OTHER Croftite, Pyt. Jack Pleis, 
former pianist and arranger for Jan 
|Savitt’s orchestra, penned a new 
|theme song entitled “Horizon” for 
ithe Croft newly-styled dance band 
|radio show . 
|Head and Robert C. Van Vliet, Jr., 
|two “veteran” members of Croft of- 
ficered personnel, were transferred to 
new station assignments, as was 
|Chaplain Loren T. Jenks, who also 
|had been at this infantry training 
|}center since its activation in Febru- 
ary, 1941 ... MAJ. R. W, Copeland 
of Hopewell, Va., who was connected 
with 53rd Pioneer Infantry in World 
| War 1, assumed duties in Croft, 
|which is located a few miles from 
i Camp Wadsworth site where the 
|major served in 1917 with the 53rd 
| before going overseas .. . FILIPINO- 
AMERICAN troops of Croft enjoyed 
“home-cooked meal” in outing in 
nearby Spartanburg. The event was 
arranged by William L. Grimes, as- 
sistant director of city’s USO center 
A 4-HOUR pass issued to two en- 
jlisted men—Sergeant Robbins 





ters turned up in Camp Croft—pre- 
| served through the years in a cart- 
| ridge belt. Cpl. Ed Miller found the 
|pass in a pocket of the belt , 
|CAMP CROFT’S part in a Spartan- 
| burg county test blackout was a de- 
cided success as soldiers “took cover” 


. « COLONELS Harold | 


and | 
|Corporal Townsend—of the AEF in| 
|1919 from Camp DeGrasse headquar- | 


Moore muttered to himself as he 
continued walking down the street. 
“That’s it. American workers be- 


ginning to warm up for the Jap’s 
end!” 

When Moore got home that night, 
he pulled out his paint and brushes. 
For the better part of that night, 
and the next, he was virtually 
rivited to his drawing board. Equally 
completed, Moore showed his work 
to the officials of the Winchester 
Arms Company. At the first look 
they became enthusiastic over it and 
asked Moore if he would allow them 
to reproduce it in quantities for dis- 
tribution among the war industries 
plants of the country. Moore, of 
course, really consented, but War 
Department approval had to be ob- 
tained first since the poster con- 
tained the figure of an American 
soldier. The Army was just as im- 
pressed and enthusiastic over 
Moore’s work as the Winchester of- 
ficials. Col. W. M. Wright, Jr., head 
of the War Department Pictorial 
Division, wrote back approving the 





poster and urging Moore to draw 
more of them. 

For a while Moore continued with 
his job and spent his spare time 
drawing. His local draft board de- 
ferred him from military service be- 
cause he was engaged in essential 
work. The prospect of a “safe berth” 
for the duration had very little ap- 
peal for Moore, He wanted to be as 
near the scene of action as possible, 
so he persuaded the board to change 
his classification. Induction into the 
Army followed shortly and Moore 
was sent to the Field Artillery Re- 
placement Center at Fort Bragg, N. 
C., for training. 

Moore has studied under such 
famous illustrators at Charles Hub- 
bard ard Wendell Austin. More than 
a score of his paintings have been 
sold to private collectors and several 
of his posters were used in various 
civic campaigns in New Haven and 
nearby towns. At present, Moore is 
working on two new posters. One is 
being designed for the Army and 
the second is planned:to aid in the 
campaign for sale of war bonds. 





Airbase in 


than an hour. 


The attack began at approximately 
5:15 a. m. when an air raid warning 
| sounded at the air base, but before 
| preparations for proper defense could 
be set up, bombers had destroyed 
eight fighter planes, being warmed 
up for the fray. 

Under cover of the bomber attack, 
| several “enemy” half-track armored 
| cars, transporting mechanized infan- 
| try, broke through the defenders’ 
| lines and raced the length of the air- 
port, annihilating all opposition and 
rendering all guns and equipment 
useless, 





Few Casualties 

Suffering few casualties, mainly 
from strafing by fast fighter planes 
of anti-tank and machine-gun em- 
placements, the enemy was in com- 
plete possession of the air base by 
6:30 a. m. 

The attack was staged by the Ver- 
mont Infantry of the 43rd Division, 
while the Connecticut Infantry was 
on the defense, By astute maneuver- 
ing, the Vermonters surprised the 
defenders who were concentrated on 
the north border of the airport await- 
ing the attack. The north border was 
the most vulnerable to attack while 
the south seemed to be an impas- 
sable swamp to the defenders. 

The Vermonters, moving cautious- 
ly and swiftly under the low morn- 
ing fog, swept through the swamp 
in the heavy half-tracks which 
| bristled with armament. They were 
followed by infantrymen coming on 





_| the double. 


‘Paratroops’ Used 
Bombed by flour sacks and at- 
tacked y parachute “troops” 
(weights hung on the end of para- 


‘Enemy’ Takes Shelby 


2 Hours 


By Staff Sgt. F. E. Shepherd 
CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Striking swiftly and surely, eight 
“enemy” bombers and nine armored half-track cars, supplemented 
by infantry, routed the outnumbered defenders of the Hattiesburg 
Army Air Base Tuesday, capturing the important objective in less 
e— 





chutes) the defenders were no match 
from the rear. 

Their lines wavered and. the 
heavy half-tracks soon made quick 
work of their defenses. By 7 a. m. 
the attackers had all personnel 
rounded up. 

The attack came as a complete 
surprise to the men at the base, as 
only a few officers knéw it was 
coming. Their defense was futile 
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directed toward the control of ve 
nereal disease. 

In recent weeks there have been 
numbers of admissions to hospital on 
account of jaundice which has the 
characteristics of catarrhal jaundice 
(epidemic hepatitis). Some units 
have been more involved than others, 
but the total numbers admitted in 
the entire Army have not been 
enough to appreciably increase the 
admission rate for all diseases, Thig 
is definitely not yellow fever and it 
is not dangerous to the general pub- 
lic. 


standing medical scientists of the 
United States. 

Death rates for all causes remain 
very low. Health conditions in the 


tinue favorable. 
no serious epidemics, and only slight 
rises in admissions’ due to diseases 
peculiar to some of the new areag 
where our troops have become estab- 
lished, 


Barkeley MRTC 
Pill-Box 


Gee LL A 


CAMP BERKELEY, Tex.—Cadre- 
men in Headquarters Detachment 
Barracks No. 1 are beginning to 
think that there is something to that 
idea about “the power of suggestion” 
after all! The other day, after noon 
chow, Pfc. Homer Ferguson spread 
himself out for a little nap. 

He had a dream. It seems that he 
was standing on a street-corner with 
Cpl. James Moses when a beautiful 
young thing walked by. A little later 
the boys were still on the corner. All 
of a sudden, Cpl. Moses turned to 
Pfc. Ferguson and remarked, “Gosh, 
that girl passed here 10 minutes ago 
and you can still smell that per- 
fume!” So endeth the dream. 

What Pfc. Ferguson did not know 
was that Cpl. Brendan J. Connelly 
had received a fragrant bit of hanky 
from a St. Paul miss and was waving 
it back and forth under the napping 
Ferguson’s nose! There was no doc- 
tor in the house! 

~ . 7° 
LESSON , 

Do you have trouble sleeping? | 
Then perhaps the memory exercises ° 
as taught by Lt. Oscar Blitfield, 
MRTC Special Training Detachment, 
will help you as it did one member 
of his class. Lt. Blitfield told the 
trainees that one good way to mem- 
orize was to read the matte? to be 
learned, then close one’s eyes and re- 
peat it in the mind. 

Pvt. Theodore Morris read a para- 
graph from a book and closed his 
eyes while his classmates watched 
to see the results. When the trainee 
failed to open his eyes after several 
minutes had elapsed, the onlookers 
decided to investigate. 

Pvt. Morris was asleep. 

s . > 


MINORITY 

It was a case of “won’t you come 
into my parlor? said the spider to 
the fly” when Pvt. Ozzie Simpkins of 
Headquarters Detachment, MRTC, 
was permanently assigned to the 
postoffice last week. The buck pri- 
vate ran into a veritable barrage of 
stripes that has him flabbergasted— 
and feeling much like the “fly” who 
accepted the invitation. 





against the surprise raid and the 
rear assault by the enemy. 


The story might have been differ- 
ent, umpires said, if the fighter 
planes had been able to get into the 
air and if the enemy had attacked 
in the conventional manner. 


Portable Office 
For Blackout Use 


A portable office, known as the 
command post tent, has been de- 
veloped by the Quartermaster Corps. 

The tents, rectangular in shaps, 
provide room enough to house a 
small office force and equipment. 
Two of them can be hooked to- 
gether when further space is de- 
sired. Equipped with “light trapped” 
ventilators and canvas “vestibules,” 
they can be used at night under 














blackout conditions, with canvas 
flaps over four windows of a plastic 
material. 





|Races Pay Off 
| CHICAGO, 
| track officials state that the Fourth 
| of July proceeds amounted to $125,- 
| 775.50, to be turned over to Army 
and Navy relief societies. 


Ill. — Arlington Park | 


Pvt. Simpkins was greeted by fel- 
low workers, Sgt. Thomas O’Connef, 
Cpls. Louis Lombardo, William Grie+ 
der and Leo “Smilin’ Jack” Allen, 
and Tchs. 5th Andy Lokos and Earl 
| Fields. He is the lone buck private 
on a staff of stripers, and is taking 
his ribbing good-naturedly. Sgt. 
O’Connor reports that Pvt. Simpkins 
is working on an invention—striped 
paint! 

7 
$5 QUESTION : 
Never let it be said that the sef- 
geants don’t rule their companies 
|like dictators, if the incident that 
| happened the other day in MRTC' 
Special Training Detachment is any 
indication of their power. Following 
a short ceremony in which Lt. Col. 
| George Reyer pinned the maple 
|leaves on the shoulders of Maj. 
| James D. Hutchins, detachment com 
mander, a slightly bewildered traine® 
approached the major with the 
|equery: “Does this make you highe? 

| than a sergeant?” 








| 
Riley Gets Pitcher 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Eddie Cole 

| who pitched a no-hit game in 1 

for Galveston against Tulsa; is noW 
pitching for «the Cavalry Rep 
ment Training Center: team now.'2%* 


to 


The disease is being given con. ~ 
siderable study by some of the out-. 7 


Army outside the United States con. | 
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nation in 1941," according to the National Semi-Pro Baseball Congress, the Cavalry Replace- 
nent Training Center team is gunning this year for additional diamond honors. 
econd place in the Kansas semi-pro tournament and copped seventh position in the national contest at Wichita. With a 
hame-average of .800 to date this season, the high-riding cavalrymen hope to annex more laurels for the replacement center 
Shown above in front row (left to right) Pvt. Glen Adkins, infielder; Pvt. Jim Walker, lst baseman; 
byt. Dee Loveless, 2nd baseman; Pvt. Paul Popevic, catcher; Pvt. Joe Cantebein, 3rd baseman; Pvt. Joe Sagute, shortstop; Pvt. 
ickey Grasse, catcher. Standing in back row are (left to right) Captain Arthur Washburn, pitcher and coach; Pvt. Marcy 
Srohm, right fielder; Pvt. Harold Schadt, center fielder; Pvt. Fred Wakeham, left fielder; Cpl. Ed Martin, center fielder; Sgt. 
ims Krueger, right fielder; Pvt. Ed Cole, pitcher; and Cpl. Dick Collins, pitcher. State semi-pro tournament began July 10 at 


The Fort Riley, Kan., team last year took 













savy Schedule 
r Lee Team 


P LEE, Va—The Camp Lee 
ball team will play 10 games this 
seven with college teams, says 
Jack Springer, post athletic offi- 
The schedule follows: 

ptember 6—Philadelphia Eagles 
Philadelphia. 

ptember 19—University of Rich- 
d at Richmond. 

ptember 26—Boston College at 
ton (pending). 

ktober 3—University of Maryland, 
fe undecided (pending). 

ktober 17—William and Mary at 
msburg. 

ovember 1—Fort Story, place un- 
ded. 

iovember 8—University of Detroit 
Richmond. 

lovember 14—Lafayette at Easton, 































November 22—Camp Davis at Camp 


November 28—Penn State at Rich- 
ad, 





dier Perfects Plans 


r Aero Appliance 
P EDWARDS, Mass.—Cpl. Al- 


L. Noyes of Melrose, youthful/|! 
neering school graduate and pos-| 


r of B.S., M.E. and A.E, degrees 
gineering, has perfected and de- 
d plans for a new type aeronau- 
appliance, the working model 
which is now under construction 
t large Diesel manufacturing con- 
he plans, which were accepted by 
Diese] concern, are the result 
three months of labor by Corporal 


ork on the plans for the appli- 
%, exact nature of which is kept 
et, was done during nights and 


ends when Corporal Noyes’ serv-| 4 


weren't required for company 


y. He is a member of Co. A, 54th 4 


cal Battalion. 


Iberts Has Two 
xas A&M Stars 


MP ROBERTS, Calif—Half of 
great 1940 Texas A. & M. football 
Kkfield is in training here, but 
former gridiron greats are point- 
their workouts for a bigger foe 

year, with world freedom as 
it victory goal. The Mustang stars 

Lt. John Kimbrough, one of the 
test fullbacks of all time, and 

on Pugh, his All-American team- 

at quarterback. Both young 
s now train budding infantry- 





Me 


FORT BENNING, Ga. — Big- 
gest factor in the 151st Infantry 


Regiment’s rise in the Fort Ben- 
ning baseball league is a husky 
hurler, Pfc. Harry Taylor, who, 
before his induction, was being 
sought by four major league 
baseball clubs. 

Harry was just about ready to 
sign with the Chicago White Sox 
early in 1941, with Cincinnati, De- 
troit and Brooklyn hot on his heels, 
but the Army draft won out over 
the baseball draft. And now the 





Hoosier hurler, who learned his base- 


Last Season Benning Star 
Hopes to Repeat This Year 


ball around Terre Haute and In- 
dianapolis, is burning up Army base- 
ball leagues, preparing for the day 
when he’ll get his chance in the 
majors. 

Before entering the Army, 23- 
year-old Harry had two good seasons 
with the St. Paul Saints in the 
American Association, got his cut out 
of the pennant money when the 
Saints won the flag in 1938. 

Last season he pitched his 15l1st 
Infantry team to the championship 
of the 38th Division at Camp Shelby, 
Miss., ringing up two no-hit, no-run 
games and several one and- two 
hitters in the course of the season. 





WHITE SOX $20,000-bid couldn't beat Army’s $21. 








hat the nation’s largest replace- 
t training center. 





sman, Vanderbilt End, 


tccks in at Blanding 
CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — Dick 
man, one of the nation’s out- 
ding collegiate and professional 
Wall players, was inducted into 
Army at Camp Blanding Recep- 
h Center this week. 

man, an All-American end at 
ferbilt University and a star 
the Chicago Bears, began his 
fon career at Miami High 
and rose to all-star promi- 
in less than ten years. 














Does Century 


CAMP POLK, La. — Pvt. Louis 
Dragon of Georgiaville, R. I. ac- 
quired the title, “Camp Polk’s Fast- 
est Human,” by winning the 100- 
yard-dash, feature event of a holiday 
track meet held this week. 

Dragon beat a field of 20 other 
runners burdened with heavy “G.I.” 
shoes and loose fitting Army cover- 
alls. He ran the course in 11.9. 

The tricky and hazardous obstacle 











in 11.9, 
Despite G.I. Shoes 


course attracted a few contestants. 
They scaled walls, crawled through 
tunnels, climbed ladders, swung on 
ropes. Pvt. Robert L. Foster broke 
the record, and then Sgt. Robert 
Taylor beat his mark. 
it in 2:56. 

A 235-lb. technical sergeant, Frank 
W. Durst, beat out a small group 
of contestants in the shot put and 





discus. Rain cut short these events. 


Taylor ran | 


In one game he struck out 24 of 27 
batters. 

This Spring Harry attended the 
radio school at the University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. and has just 
returned to his hurling and radio 
operator duties with Headquarters 
Company, 15lst Infantry. His arm 
was expected to be stiff for lack of 
throwing practice, but in his first 
game this season he struck out nine 
batsmen and allowed one hit in four 
innings. In his second game, he 
struck out 16 batters and allowed 
three hits, but lost a 1-0 decision in 
the ninth inning on a teammate’s 
error. 

Without the service of Taylor, 
Col. Albert H. Whitcomb’s 151st In- 
fantry team didn’t fare so well early 
this season, winning only one of its 
first three games. With Harry back, 
however, the team has begun to 
click and already the league leaders 
are feeling the pressure of the 
Hoosiers hot on their heels. 

The big right-hander was a soft- 
ball shortstop when he discovered he 
had a good pitching arm. Twirling 
for semi-pro teams around Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis and his home 
town of Rushville he was. spotted 
by an observant scout and sent to 
the Tallahassee Capitols of the 
Georgia-Florida League in 1937. His 
fine work there earned him a berth 
on the St. Paul team. And at St. 
Paul the White Sox put a $20,000 
bidding price on him and thus at- 
tracted other big league scouts to 
him. . 

But the Army outbid them all. 


ORLANDO, Fla.—If the All-Army 
team which is scheduled to play 
against the New York football 
Giants next fall in a giant benefit 
exhibition is in need of a hard- 
running halfback they might call cn 
Pvt. James Schwartzinger of the 
502d Regiment, Orlando Fighter 
Command School, Orlando, Fla. 

For this Pvt. James Schwartzinger 


is none other than the same dyna- 
mite Jim Schwartzinger who struck 
terror to the hearts of football op- 
ponents of the University of Tennes- 
see in 1940 and 1941. He was in- 
ducted into the Army after the foot- 
ball season in his junior year and 
took his basic training at Camp 
Crowder, Mo., being transferred here 
on May 15. 


Football fans will remember his 
great running against Louisiana 
State University in 1941 at Baton 
Rouge when he turned seemingly 
certain defeat into victory. L. S. U. 
was leading at the time by a score 
of 7 to 0. Schwartzinger broke off 
tackle and scampered 72 yards for a 
touchdown and from then on Tennes- 
see snapped out of their lethargy and 
went on to win by 14 to 7. Again 
that same year while playing against 
Boston College at Boston Jim broke 
up a certain scoring threat by inter- 
cepting a pass on his own 10-yard 
line and running the ball back into 
enemy territory. Tennessee started 
rambling, then, and finally won by 
14 to 7. 

He didn’t see much action against 
this same Boston outfit when the 
two teams fought it out in the Sugar 
Bowl in New Orleans in 1940, but 
while he was in there he gave a 
good account of himself. 

Jim would like to play more foot- 
ball but in the meantime he says he 
is trying to be a good soldier in the 
biggest team of all time, the United 
States Army. He is married now 
and his wife has joined him at 
Orlando. 


Strikes Out 22 


In One Game 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Army base- 
ball history was made here when a 
medical soldier, Sgt. Bill Gates, 
struck out 22 batters in a nine-inning 
Bragg League game in which the 
134th Medical Regiment defeated the 
894th Tank Destroyer Battalion by a 
score of 3 to 1. 

Gates, owned by the Syracuse 
Chiefs of the International League, 
had pitched a no-hit, no-run, seven 
inning game just five days prior to 
his 22 strikeout feat. Before he ar- 
rived at Fort Bragg, Gates had 
earned a regular berth with the 
Chiefs. Destined for the major 
leagues, Gates preferred to enter the 
Army and left Syracuse in 1941 with 
the 134th Medical Regiment, In four 
months the young right-hander at- 
tained the rank of sergeant and is 
now in charge of a fleet of Army 
ambulances. 

Gates has fanned 117 men in 9 
games, five of which were seven in- 
ning contests, and has pitched four 
shoutouts. Included in these victor- 
ies are shutouts over Goldsboro and 
Thomasville of the North Carolina 
State League. Sergeant Gates has 
been chosen as first string pitcher 
for an all-star Fort Bragg nine that 
will play outstanding southern Army 
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Buckley Field, Colorado's Newest, 
Open for Business After 3 Months 


BUCKLEY FIELD, Colo.—From infancy to maturity in three® 





months. That is the enviable record achieved by local construction 


firms under the supervision of the United States Engineers. 


A few 


short miles east of Denver, a field costing approximately $20,000,000 
and having a greater capacity than Lowry, has risen on the Colorado 


plains. 


Buckley Field, bearing the name of one of Colorado’s hero 


sons, was ready for occupancy on July 1st by the Army Ajr Force 


Technical Training Command. 

This field has been erected for the 
purpose of training students in the 
maintenance and calibration of 
weapons used on aircraft. 

Buckley Field will be one of the 
largest Armament Schools maintained 
for the training of Armament stu- 
dents by the Army Air Force. Men 
will be sent here, for their school- 
ing from all over the nation and 
from all walks of life. 

The field receives its name from 
Lieut. John Harold Buckley who was 
killed in action overseas in the first 
World War. Born in Longmont, 
Colorado, Lieutenant Buckley grad- 
uated from the Longmont High 
School and then entered the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. In his senior 
year he left school to attend Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp. He received 
his aerial training in Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Louisiana. Lieutenant 
Buckley’s mother and father are still 
residing in Colorado. 

Work in April 

Funds were allocated for the build- 
ing of the field in January of this 
year. Beautifully situated, more 
than 400 feet higher than Lowry 
Field, the natural slope of the ter- 
rain facilitates easy drainage. 

The allotted funds were released, 
for use, on March 4th. Construction 
commenced the first week in April, 
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Roberts 
Record 
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CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. — If three 
trainees in Battery B, 54th Field 
Artillery Training Battalion, live up 
to the record of the men whose name 
coincides with theirs the enemy is 
going to get a rough time. 

These three privates bunking in 
the same barracks of this outfit are: 
George Washington, Jeffegson Davis, 
and John C. Calhoun, 


PALS 
It’s a small world and Privates 
Kenneth Hughes and Frank Kustick, 
trainees of the 78th Inf. Tng. Bn., 
are good proof. They attended 
school together in North Bend, Ore. 
Their families lived next door to 
each other and they work together. 
They enered the Army and once 
more found themselves living next 
door to each other. Hughes in the 
fourth platoon, Co. B, and Kustick, 
fourth platoon, Co. C. 
. . . 


FAVOR 

On a recent night hike taken by 
the 76th Inf. Tng. Bn., one of the 
fellows from the fourth platoon of 
Co. B was engaged with his partner 
in putting up their tent. They were 
deeply engrossed in their work when 
a loud voice called out the familiar 
word “Gas!” This private turned 
to his partner and said, “You hold up 
the tent while I put on my gas 
mask.” 


rs 
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the first building being completed in 
that same week, 


Too much praise cannot be placed 
on the cooperation of the several 
construction agencies responsible for 
the rapid progress of Buckley Field. 
Under the supervision of Ford D. 
Loveland, area engineer, construc- 
tion has proceeded far ahead of the 
set schedule, The building agencies 
are comprised of local firms, with 
the exception of the firm of Davis & 
Wilson, architectural engineers from 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Building has surged ahead at a 
rapid pace on a two-shift basis, sun 
up to sundown. This is in spite of 
the fact that there has been great 
difficulty in procuring the needed 
trained men. Local manpower was 
scarce, because there is such a 
quantity of defense and private 
building, in and around Denver. 

The construction, with the excep- 
tion of the headquarters, hospital 
and school buildings, has been of the 
theatre of operations type. This 
type of temporary structure is pe- 
culiar to the American bases located 
in the combat zones. 

850th Ordnance There 

The 850th Ordnance Detachment 
has been on the location of Buckley 
Field from the time the ground was 
first disturbed, in April, 1942. Not 
only in charge of the ordnance fa- 
cilities, they have been responsible 
for the security of the entire area. 
The ordnance men have maintained 
fire and guard protection. 

July 1st will find the initial garri- 
son group of nearly 100 officers lo- 
cated in their respective places on 
the field. Several cadre, built from 
Lowry Field School Squadron per- 
sonnel, will be on harsd.awaiting the 
first shipment of students. 

Construction of the base hospital 
is nearing completion. It will have 
a bed capacity comparable to that of 
the Fiezsimmons General Hospital. 
A complete clinical staff, comprised 
of approximately 40 highly trained 
medical officers, is being sent here 
from St. Luke’s Hospital of Chicago. 
They are due to make their appear- 
ance around July 10th. In addition 
a large dental division will be main- 
tained. Additional members of the 
Medical Corps will be sent to Buck- 
ley Field, from time to time. 

Detachments from the Quarter- 
master Corps, Medical Corps, Signal 
Corps and Finance will maintain 
headquarters on the field, along with 
the Chemical Warfare Service, In 
addition, two headquarters and 
headquarters squadrons will be as- 
signed to Buckley. One will func- 
tion as the school headquarters, the 
other will carry on its duties as the 
Air Base Headquarters. 

Staff Named 

The entire field will be under the 
supervision of Col. Lawrence A. 
Lawson, commanding officer, and 
Col. J. G. Pratt, executive officer. 
The Armament School will be under 


the direct guidance of Lieut. Col. : 


R. P. Todd, director of training. 
Maj. E. L. Barber, jr., will assist 
Colonel Todd in the direction of the 
school. The Field Executive Staff is 
composed of Maj. W. K. Dunwoody, 
director of personnel; Maj. L. G. 
Ruth, director of intelligence; Lieut. 
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“Four dollars to the laundry, $3 for shoe repair, $5 post 
exchange. $6 allotment, $2 War Department Theater, 75c for 


the athletic fund—that leaves: you..a. balance .oi 25. cents." 


Col. R. P. Todd, director of training, 
and Lieut. N. V. Johnson, director of 
supply. 

To avoid swamping rail accommo- 
dations a new system of shipping and 
receiving of students will be in- 
augurated at Buckley Field, In the 
past, student troop movements have 
been scheduled on a monthly basis. 
Now groups will be received ‘and 


of the already overburdened rail- 
roads. 


The first unassigned students, to 
be received, will begin their studies 
on July 6th, a few days after their 
arrival, 

Through the cooperation of the 
Denver Tramway Co. an express bus 
schedule will be maintained from 
Buckley Field to the end of the car 
line east of Colfax Ave. Bus service 
will start at 3:17 a.m. each week 
day for the convenience of the in- 
structors living off the post. Serv- 
ice will continue at regular intervals 
throughout the day until shortly 
after midnight. In this manner, the 
enlisted personnel, as well as thé 
civilian workers, will have adequate 
transportation to and from Denver. 





shipped weekly to relieve the strain | °* 
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THESE nurses came from many parts of the country to find 
a common meeting ground in song during chapel services at 
the New Orleans, La., Airbase. They are, left to right: Lis 
Louise Boedker of Danville, Pa.; Jean Bakstis, Hartford, Conn; 
and Kilie Bridger of Parsons, Kan. Lt. Virginia Daniels, Ports. 


mouth, O., is at the organ. 
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HE THINKS HE’D BETTER BE... 





By WALTER FISHMAN 
CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Daniel in the 
lion’s den had nothing on Pvt. 
Gradie Cook, who can walk among 
as many swarms of bees as you 
would care to choose and remain in- 
vulnerable against the mighty con- 
centration of firepower contained in 
the stingers of aforesaid swarms. 
Admittedly Private Gradie Cook 
is a fearless giant, standing a tower- 
ing six feet five inches and a half 
in height and weighing a massive 
222 pounds. But it wasn’t brawn 
that made him more than a match 
for the winged dispensers of pain 
and honey —depending on the skill 
and alacrity of your approach. 

It was years of experience down on 
his dad’s farm down in Hickory, 
North Carolina, where the Cook 
family tended as high as 200 swarms 
a year. 

So it was that Gradie came flying 
to the rescue last week when several 
buddies in Company C, 32nd medical 
training battalion, complained that 
bees were harassing them from an 
aerial base in a nearby tree amd even 
inflicting searing wounds. 

Although inexperienced, the vic- 
tims had done a good job of im- 
provising an old apple box into a 
shelter for the bees. Then Gradie, 
who is also the company carpenter, 
expertly installed a partition in the 
box so that the bees would feel right 
at home and lose no time in stepping 
up production of honey. 

Gradie explained that back home 
he learned that a swarm would first 
store honey.in the bottom half of the 
hive—or “gum” as he colloquialized 
it—and then would proceed to fill 
up the top half. 

After he applied the finishing 
touches to the gum, Gradie drawled 


‘Coffin Nails’ 
Takes Road 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—‘“Curse of 
the Coffin Nails,” soldier-written and 
soldier-produced melodrama, will go 
on the road for the entertainment of 
service men in other camps, it was 
announced by Lt. Ross B. Ramsey, 
director of the camp entertainment 
staff here. 

The Gay ’90 melodrama, buffooning 
use of nicotine, will hit the road with 
a cast and crew of 15 for entertain- 
ment of West Coast Army camps. 
Request and arrangements for the 
tour, tentatively to include Camp San 
Luis Obispo, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Camp Cooke and Fort Ord, 
come from Ninth Corps Area Head- 
quarters, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

“The Curse” has been playing every 
Wednesday and Thursday nights in 
battalion recreation halls throughout 
this huge cantonment. Written by 
Pfc. Ross Kearney, the show is com- 





222-Pounder Is Gentle 


that he would be repeating the per- 
formance about every three and a 
half months since bees reproduce in 
that frequency. 

It is nothing for the North Caro- 
linan to thrust a full arm into a 
swarm of the insects. And while 
doing it, he laughs at spectators 
more fearful and less trustful than 
himself. 


“As long as you show no fear, 
treat them gently and do not fight 
them, they will not bother you,” he 
confided, 

“But the best way to get stung is 
to go near them with liquor, cigar 
smoke or onions on your breath,” 
Gradie warned. 

The soldier also disclosed that bees 
lead a military life that for efficiency 
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stands up against the best that hi 4 
man ingenuity has devised. y 
“They always post a tight cords ( 
of sentries around a hive to prote¢ ‘ 


the worker bees who bring in th 
honey. And they assign guards 
small details, too, just as we do 
the Army. " 

“But bee sentries remain on dut 
18 consecutive hours,” smiled Gra 
“They have it all over us for @ 
durance.” 

The bee-keeper said he would buil 
new hives to accomodate n 
swarms that appear in the comp 
area. 

What would he do with all 
honey? 

“The mess hall has that one 
figured out,” answered Gradie. 
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Now Available 


Quarterly 


matter is not contained. 


during that month. 





plete with three acts, olio and clos- 
ing community sing. Spectators seat 
themselves around tables on a saw- 
dust floor, order up 3.2 beer, pretzels 
and cheese from mustachioed wait- 
ers. 

Lead is played by Cpl. Bert Hillner. 
The feminine lead is handled by 
Jance Curry, Camp Roberts service 
club employe and vaudeville singer. 

The soldier entertainment staff, 
featuring top-notch entertainment for 
soldiers, by soldiers — something 
unique at Camp Roberts—is a part 
of the camp Special Service branch 
headed by Lt. Col. Raymond E. 
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War Department 
DIRECTIVES 


For period December 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942 
50c Per Copy or by Subscription $1.50 Per Year 


Published by the Book Service, Adjutant General’s School, 
the series is designed as an aid to commissioned and enlisted 
staff and administrative personnel throughout the Army. 

Contains a digest of the more important letter directives 
published by the War Department and a check list of other 
directives, War Department circulars, War Department bulle 
tins and Army Regulations. Restricted, confidential, and secret 


Radiograms, telegrams, and cablegrams are included only 
when they have been republished in letter form. In the future 
each volume will cover a three-month period. Present volume 
includes December, 1941, because of the declaration of war 
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| clusive) at 50 cents per copy postpaid (or ) 

subscriptions to QUARTERLY DIGEST OF WAR DEPART: 
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“The saying is, ‘If you can’t tame him any other way, 


JOE THE JEEP 
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When wearied with it all 


And heard the silence whispering along 


To prove beyond a doubt 


Without your precious soul to beckon me! 


By Francesco Bivona, Boston Army Base 
I drew upon the margin of your heart 
And labelled it in truth “Circumference” ; 
And noting the twin valves as things apart, 
I left them for their sheer coincidence 
With wonder at their God-engendered speed 
Which carried blood but most judiciously: 
The Good and Bad, on each suspended reed, 
All cells in spiritous activity, 
Till Love from outer regions brought its flame 
On wings of passion, moth preserved and strong, 


I called your name 


how Death would be 





2» West Wind 


od on gentle slopes, 
breathed the free, clean air. 
land I loved, 
h gave me such great joy... 
spring, each blooming bush 
singing birds, 
as I stooped to pluck a bud 
West Wind blew— 
stem withered in my grasp. 
sound fell on my ear, 
ept the wind, 
ing through the boughs 
which sat silent birds. 
th thing that lived, 
walked or crawled gave pause, 
I alone seemed not to know 
was the West Wind caused it so. 


through the day 
West Wind blew, 
at the set of sun 
opped, as molten lava, 
the end of a love 
is done. 
in the dusk I listened, 
the moon shed tears of dew, 
the sighing of the West Wind, 
ng o’er these bounteous shores. 


e loved this land 

e paid the price 

the jungles of Bataan 

e are the lads 

ho waved farewell, 

urning to our homeland. 

e sigh for the job’s unfinished, 
best, but not enough. 


~ 


BIOGRAPHY OF A.. ... 
Top 


Sergeant 


By Pvt. L. R. Milgrom, Troop C, 
106th Cavalry, 
Camp Livingston, La. 


On Sunday he buys you beer in 
town, he drinks with you and you 
have a whale of a time with him. 
On Monday he puts you on K. P. 





His reading matter consists of 
comic books and risque picture 
magazines. When he is in the mood 
for something deep and heavy he 
reads Detectives and Westerns. 


He has powerful well-developed 
lungs from blowing whistles, 


When talking to the troop com- 
mander he is the perfect gentleman. 
When talking to the private he is 
annoyed. 


His favorite command at close 
order drill is ‘double-time march.’ 
He gives that command with a 





then from the lull of the dawn, 
mur rose to a steady roar, 
ships moved out of a harbor 
I had not seen before, 
tpeed after the weeping moon 
the West Wind could sigh no 
more. 
—Gerald J. Harris, 
Colton, Calif. 


rf at Sea Girt 


moan, the lash, the boundless 
roar, 
ceaseless pound and surge of 





oam; 
s the challenge flung at hate, 
the pickets of America’s shore. 
lull—no respite; 
ht and force persistent, 
bols all. 


Girt surf hurl your turmoil, 
our feet churn and mass, 

t us to the foeman’s shore. 

ind—Pound—Pound. 

ind home the constant urge, 


want your freedom roar. 
Hf that lulls; surf that beckons, 


un ng to us the victory ache, 
to us beyond your pale 


tory lies. 


Training Bn., 


that tears our vitals—that grips 
and haunts us with your force, 


the distant shores where vic- 


—PVT. EDWIN. J. BECKER..... 
H. Q. Detachment. 


sadistic gleam in his eyes. 


Victumof Orderly Room Intrigu 
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CHOICE 


She was a lovely young widow. She 
entered the hotel lounge and sat be- 
side the handsome young lieutenant. 
(He was just out of flight school). 
She coughed discreetly but he ig- 
nored her presence. When their eyes 
met, she shot him a flirtatious g§ince 
that indicated plainly she would like 
to know him better. The young man 
gave no answering sign. 

She dropped her handkerchief. 
“Oh, I have dropped my handker- 
chif!” she murmured. 

He turned to her, blushing. 
“Madam, my weakness is beer,” he 
said. 


t 


ONE THING ABOUT JOINING 
THE ARMY RIGHT NOW—A GUY 
NEVER HAD A BETTER CHANCE 
TO SEE THE WORLD ... AT ITS 
WORST, 


CATCH 
“In which branch of the Army 
would you like to serve?” questioned 
the recruiting officer. 
“Are you kiddin’?” inquired the 


* 


youth. “You mean I can take my 
pick?” 
“Yep! Anything but the Women’s 


Auxiliary Army Corps.” 

“Aaaaah! I knew there was a 

catch in it.” 
. . . 

“When you think that,” growled 
the Sarge, “SMILE!” 
. * . 

HABIT 
On to the grinder marched the 
B.C. He gave a look at the men, rub- 
bed his glasses and had another look. 
“Hang it all!” he barked to the 
lieutenant. “What’s the idea of par- 
ading all the big men in front of 
the little men?” 
“It’s the sergeant’s fault,” said the 
Loot (and wouldn’t you know it?). 
“He used to run a fruit store.” 

. s * 


The Supply Sergeant handed the 
recruit a pair of pants and the re- 
cruit put them on. They fit per- 
fectly. So did the blouse and the 
cap. 
“Gad, man!” exclaimed the Sarge. 
“You must be deformed!” 

. . 7 

POME 
Reinhardt Heydrich died in bed, 
In his spine three chunks of lead. 

. s .- 


HEAVENLY QUOTES: 
“Oh, that’s all right, Jones. I know 
you were out a little late last night 
and didn’t have time to get your 
equipment in shape. Let it go till 
next Saturday.” 





“Acting corporals will purchase 
beer for all men during refreshment 
periods.” 
“Don't bother cleaning your rifles, 
men, you'll only get full of grease.” 








relaxing very comfortably on my 
and the rain on the tent. 


e 


®By Joe the Jeep, in RANGE FINDER, Fort Wadsworth, N.Y. 

“You are not sitting under the apple tree with anyone else 
but me, anyone else but me, anyone else but me, you are not...” 
I am very happy. This evening I am not being the victim of orderly 
room intrigue and I am having a few moments of leisure. I am 


bunk and listening to the radio 


I am clasping my hands behind my head 
and staring up at the tent ceiling. I am thinking..... 





having to worry much about her 
tonight for who is being so foolish 
as to be sitting under an apple tree 
in weather like this. This is a very 
foolish song, anyway, it is not like 
old songs I am knowing, songs like, 
“Yes, We are Having No Bananas!” 
—I am singing softly, “We are hav- 
ing rhubarb and spinach, da da da, 
da da da, and all kinds of fruit, and 
say! We are having some old-fashi- 
oned ...” This is reminding me, 
I am wondering what is the Mess 


Sgt. having for breakfast in the 
morning. He is not having scram- 
bled eggs because he is having 


scrambled eggs this morning, but I 
am remembering times when he is 
serving scrambled eggs twice in 
succession so maybe we are having 
scrambled eggs after all. But if he 
is serving scrambled eggs I am not 
minding this too much because I am 
liking eggs anyway and at all op- 
portunities I am enjoying those. 

Like the time I am on vacation in 
Maine and I am having eggs for 
breakfast . . . This is a nice vaca- 
tion I am having this time. I am 
remembering the Sunday morning 
we are starting. We are crossing the 
Whitestone Bridge and we are caught 
in traffic for two hours. In all 
directions are crowds streaming away 
from the city. We are getting out 
of traffic and we are stopping at 
Chester for dinner . .. I am re- 
membering there is a newspaper 
columnist who is living in this town. 
He is always talking about it in the 
column I am reading in the morning 
on the subway ... I am wondering 
if the subway is just as crowded in 
the morning now that everyone I 
am knowing is in the Army... 

I am remembering one time I am 
seeing a seat on the subway and I 
am thinking I am taking this so 
when my grand-children are gather- 
ing around me I am saying to them, 
“I am .now recounting to you the 
story of when I am getting a seat in 
the subway,” but I am not quick 
enough, for as I am feeling around 
for the seat I am suddenly finding 
myself sitting in a fat woman’s lap. 
She is murmuring something about 
“Gentlemen” between clinched teeth 
. «+ I am thinking this is not right. 


I am thinking this fellow is not®@— 


At all times I am a gentleman from 
before I am wearing long pants... 


I am remembering this day very 
well. I am taken by the hand down 
to Belmont’s Department Store. I 
am liking to patronize this place for 
to all customers is going a present 
with each purchase of a suit. It is 
maybe a baseball or glove ...I am 
remembering the purple glove I am 
seeing in the candy store window. It 
is a first baseman’s mitt and I am 
never able to walk past the window 
without admiring it. I am earning 
35 cents delivering newspapers and 
I am placing this as deposit. I am 
never able to get the rest and I am 
losing the deposit and one day the 
glove is disappearing from the win- 
dow and I am going to bed crying... 
But one time I am getting a mitt of 
my own and I am sleeping with it 
for two weeks and then one day we 
are playing in the street and is 
coming someone and stealing it on 


MO « « « am remembering one 
time... 
Bang! The door of the tent is 


opening very impolitely. “A Ser- 
geant!” I am saying to myself. He 
is shaking the water from his rain- 
coat and flashing a light in my face. 
I am knowing he is having evil in- 
tentions for it is being too quiet all 
evening. 

“Jeep,” he is saying, “You doing 
anything?” His voice is dripping with 
orderly room intrigue. I am a good 
soldier, I am not saying what I am 
thinking. “Nope!” I am replying. 

“Getcha clothes on, then. One of 
the guards is taking sick and some- 
body’s got to take over.” The door 
is slamming behind him ,.. 

I am reaching for my shoes and 
raineoat. I am wondering why the 
tent is appearing so homelike just 
a few minutes before and now it is 
so gloomy. I am buttoning on my 
raincoat and grabbing for my rifle 
in the rack... 

“Three Little Sisters, Three Little 
Sisters; and each one only .. .” Bang! 
I am heaving a shoe across at the 
radio. There is following a silence 
and the Three Little Sisters are lying 
in a heap on the floor. Strike! I 
am walking out into the rain.., 





ticipate in the coming maneuvers will 
be placed on furlough during that 
period.” 





“Laundry will be collected Monday 





“All men who do not desire to par- 


and returned Tuesday.” 
. 7 

“Wotsa difference between a Jap 
anna girdle?” 

“Ain’t none. They both creep up 
on yuh and it takes a good Yank to 
keep ’em down.” 

s 7 
CUSTOM 

Two shots rang out: 

“What was that?!!” 

“Oh, just the Colonel. He alweez 
takes a coupla shots before he turns 





Compliment 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Two 
soldiers from the 28th Division, 
patients in the hospital, are still 
chuckling over the nice old lady 
who visited the infirmary recently. 

After inspecting the hispital in- 
stallations with its clean wards 
and modern medical equipment, 
unsurpassed by that of even the 
newest metropolitan hospitals, the 
lady stopped, looked at the soldiers 
with an expression of incredulous 
surprise and gasped: 

“Why, it’s as nice as a real hos- 
pital.” 








in.” 








At 10 minutes to 5 he tells you to 
get ready for guard which is at 5 
o'clock. 


He is very immaculate. If he 
should see a piece of paper lying 
on the troop street, he'll call a 
private standing two blocks away 
and have him pick it up. 


He sécretly believes he knows 
more about the Army than the 
lieutenant. 


His main ambition is not to be 
general, but Master Sergeant—be- 
cause it’s better hours and less 
work. 


At Last! 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Washing- 
ton Senators whipped the Camp Lee 
baseball team, 5 to 2, in a game bene- 
fitting Army Emergency Relief. Ray 
Scarborough and Jack Wilson mound- 
ed for the Senators. Porter Vaughan, 





letic, and Hank Nowak, former St. 
Louis Cardinal twirler, 
Camp Lee. 





SC Center Opens 


weeks ahead of schedule, 
Department announced this week. 


sively to training radio technicians. 


house and other temporary quarters 


formerly of the Philadelphia Ath- 


tossed for 


The new Army Signal Corps cen- 
ter, Camp Murphy, Fla., has opened 
the War 
The center is to be devoted exclu- 


and first classes, trained in a ware- 











Monmouth, N. J. 





have already been graduated. 
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Herc Ficlen Pays 
$5 for Good Gags 





“What kind of filter do you use?” 














Po" oS PR 
SERVICS wf moh $3.23 
bronze insig 
of yen or ia Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Navy Anchor, 
Army Wings, Navy Wings, 
Wings end Propeller, Engi- 
neers, etc. Also engraved in 
color crossed rifles, cannons, 
or sabres. $3.23 each post paid. 
Send for NEW catalog 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
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Thumbs up for ZIPPO 
}—it always lights 


In driving wind and rain or on bounc- 


g jeep with a gale in your face, the 


ZIPPO will always light your pipe, or 
cigarette. 
your ZIPPO, nothing to get out of 
order, permanent wick, extra large fuel 
supply. 


You only need one hand for 
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THE IDEA here is that everybody should eat and drink more 
dairy products. Consequently, Fort Knox, Ky., threw its big- 
gest dance yet, last week—3000 attended—Elizabeth Turner 
was elected beauty queen, and free ice cream and cookies 
were served. “Gee, tanks,” said Pvt. Harry Steinman, upon 
receiving his quota from the queen. 








Magazine Sees Need for Army fect 
Of 2 Million After War Is Wow 


A peacetime standing Army of 600,000. A force of 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 men in U. S. servigg@@tiO? 





quered Germany was carried over in- 
to the summer of 1919 for almost 
300,000 men who made up the Amer- 
ican Army of Occupation. After the 
peace was signed a smaller force of 
6800 men remained in Germany until 
1923. French troops didn’t leave the 
Rhineland until 1925. 

When we win this war, the maga- 
zine points out, the task of policing 
the conquered lands will devolve 
upon one or all of three nations— 
Russia, Britain and the United 
States. This probably makes im- 
possible any plan to scuttle our Navy 
or destroy the Army and Air Forces 
as was done after World War I. 
There will be the task of putting on 
their feet the 300,000,000 people of 
Europe. There will be the task of 
dealing with 80,000,000 people in 
Japan. 

For many men in the armed forces, 
the period of service will extend well 
beyond the actual fighting phase of 
this war. A formal state of war will 
exist until peace terms are signed. 
If Under-Secretary of State Sumner 





Welles’ thinking is accurate, a year 
or two may elapse between the last 
battle and the actual peace treaty. 
During that period, while stable gov- 
ernments are being formed in the 
conquered countries, large occupa- 
tional forces will be needed. 

So far there are no estimates of 
the number of men who will be held 
for service in the occupied countries. 
The size of the task involved indi- 
cates a force of 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
men outside the United States. The 
probabilities are that men who com- 
pose this force will be drawn from 
among those who began their mili- 
tary service late in the war. Under 
such a plan, those with the longest 
service would be permitted to return 
to civilian life first. 

When peace treaties finally are ne- 
gotiated, the work of the Army and 
Navy will be reduced to that of a 
police force with precincts scattered 
all over the world. For this task a 
peace-time Army of at least 600,000 
men is now being considered. This 





The War Department has devised 
a special “arrival card” designed to 
give prompt information to parents, 
relatives and friends of the safe ar- 
rival of military personnel overseas. 
Cards for every individual who 
sails will be filled out with all perti- 
nent data, including the ovreseas 
mail and cable address, and ad- 
dressed to the persons for whom they 
are intended. When the troops sail 
the cards will be left with the com- 
manding officer of the port of em- 
barkation for mailing as soon as the 
troops reach their destination. 

Three cards will be supplied for 
each individual sailing. One of these 
may be filled out and addressed by 
the individual. Officers will fill out 
their own cards. 


Cards Notify Soldier’s Kin 
Of His Arival Overseas 


the commanding officer of the port 
of embarkation. Immediately upon 
disembarking at the destination the 
commanding officer of troops on 
board each vessel will notify the 
commanding officer at the port of 
embarkation of the “safe arrival of 
all personnel” on his ship, or of the 
“safe arrival of all personnel with 
following exceptions.” In the latter 
case the troop commander will name 
those who are ill, wounded, died en 
route, or who are missing. Upon 
receipt of this message, the com- 
manding officer of the port of em- 
barkation will mail the cards. Thus, 
parents, relatives and friends of all 
military personnel arriving overseas 
will receive notification in the short- 





All cards will be turned over to 





‘Braggadears’ Take 
Over Biggest Post 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—This largest of Army posts now has its 
co-eds. Apparently out of nowhere, and quickly swarming over the 
ramparts of this vast camp, have come the “Braggadears,” a band 
of fair warriors bent upon providing entertainment and pleasure for 
homesick soldiers during their leisure hours. 





Oe TRULLI 


Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago; $1 

(Poetry). 

In this little book are contained 
the best of America’s poems of patri- 
otism. On its pages will be found 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” “Amer- 


N. Y.; $2.75. 


over night into giants. 


Based on first-hand observations as| from time to time. 
well as careful research, the book| be one-act plays, other forms of en- 
strives to answer some of the many | tertainment. 
questions now being pondered — Another function of the 
namely: are we heading for another | gadears” 
depression? What are our chances| visitors to the camp who are stay- 
of keeping the factories in produc-|ing at the main post guest house. | 
tion, the workers employed, the na-| The object is to make these guests | 
tional income high? _What disloca-|feel at ease so that they will carry | 





~ tions is the ae in industry making | away with them a warm feeling for 
: WEP OIA Fort Bragg and ‘its soldiers. | 


y in our way 
Sea eseeeeerearvre 


The “Braggadears” ‘are composed 
MMMM | Of girls who are employed on Fort 


Organized re- 


Bragg’s main post. 
() K \ cently, they are patterned along Army 
@ @ @ |lines, with their leader boasting the 


title of “Master-Sergeant,” and the 


other officers. holding some sort of 


“YOUR FLAG AND MINE”; | sergeant rating. mem- 


bers are corporals, and, unlike the 
new recruits are all 
If one of these latter com- 
mits some infraction of the rules, 
however, she can be “busted” down 
to a buck private. 
ica,” and a number of other poems Miss Sarah Seawell, of Greensboro, 
and songs, some well-loved and some| {8 Master-Sergeant. > 
not so well known. While there is a Lowder, of Albemarle, is Vice-Presi- 
striking predominance of the works| dent, or First Sergeant. | 
of Edgar Guest, the book appropri- Abernethy, of Raleigh, Junior Hostess 
ately enough opens with Wilbur of the Post Service Club, acts as 
Nesbits “Your Flag and My Flag” general advisor of the girls, and it 
and closes with the Bill of Rights. |is through her efforts that the ac- 
Happily, the editors selected an tivities of the club are promoted. 
excellent supply of poetry and Another pioneer of the organization 
omitted the sloppily sentimental is Mrs. Helen Emmert, who assists 
poems which serve only to embarrass in the management of the club’s 
the unfortunate reader. All in all, | affairs. 
“Your Flag and Mine” is a worth-| The club meets every Wednesday 
while addition to one’s bookshelf. evening in the spacious main post 
A ng service club, and after dinner and a 
“ARMS AND THE PEOPLE” by business meeting, 
Alden Stevens; Harper Brothers, | weekly broadcast, “Fort Bragg on the 
March.” After that they hold a dance 
This book surveys the country in|in the Service Club, which is at- 
detail to get at the story of the mil-|tended by soldiers galore. 
lions of men in our armed forces, of | times there are hay rides, or a water- 
the millions in defense jobs, of farm-| melon party, or a swimfest. On Fri- 
ers under pressure to produce, of the| day evenings they attend the weekly 
greatest housing boom in our history, | dance at the Service Club. Besides 
of infant industries growing almost|the regular meetings, they promote 
other social events for the soldiers 
Later there will 


male Army, 
PFC’s. 


Eulalan 


Miss Pat 


they attend the 


Some- 


“Brag- 
is the entertainment of 


to police the world. Universal military service for the youth of America, An Air Force dwarfing bidde 
all other components of the Army and perhaps the Navy itself. ted 
That is the post-war picture as forecast last week in the United States News. that. 

After the last war, service in con-> How 





means a standing Army four times 
large as that maintained after + SO 
last war. 

The largest part of the ndij ] 
Army will be the Air Forces, 

United States will be required ] 





maintain its air superiority if jt 
to help police the postwar 
That means manning bases from ¢ 
Arctic to the Antarctic on both nN 
Atlantic and Pacific. It means Sgt. 
sible bases in Africa, in South Amem 
ica, in the islands of the Pacific frogs FORT 
Alaska to Australia. The Air Fore B. : 
not the Navy, is expected to be ¢ymese Sau 
favored service with the largest p his w 
sonnel and the biggest approp war CO 
tions. ~o Pe prob! 
In addition to the regular Army @ £arle } 
600,000, present plans for the pos id.) Ne 
military force include universal ng a fe 
ice for all young men. This woymleting | 
mean a year or 18 months of tch” 
ing and service for every youth, 7 shing' 
of which probably would be gp 
on duty at some outpost. This @A few 
the European system. Congress n mar, 
has approved universal service jmeceived 
peacetime. Should it fail to pro plumbu 
for such training after this war, @uest fro 
much larger regular Army will given 
required for the job of policing thmpugh. 
world, That | 
In the past, the Navy has been thmpenning 
first line of defense. With the ws an 
ican fleets patrolling the oceans, call 
country has felt secure from in padcas 
It is the Navy that after the last ding h 
maintained the largest personnel ugh. ' 
received the biggest appropriationggnging 
Now, with land-based bombers opadcas 
torpedo planes proving their abilit@pooley \ 
to stand off invasion forces, the 
Forces are moving into the favore 
position. Nonetheless, the Navy 
fill a vital role in the peacetime pro 
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tection of the nation. The re shc 
ocen Navy, now under constructiominted i: 
will be maintained unless Cong the | 
decides again -to rely on the BritisiMforts « 
Navy to police the Atlantic. telthe filn 
the last war, appropriations for that Pa 








Navy were cut back to $300,000,00irie, N 
a year. After this war the 














est possible time. 


probably would require almost $i) 








No. F-] MANUAL OF MESS 
J MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest aids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders, Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes, Postpaid $2.00 




















ARMY WIFE. Nancy 
No. F-2 Shea. She's in the 
army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here’s a guide 
book written for women b a 
woman, Postpaid $2.50 

















No F. 3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
. “~ TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De 


P d (P Cc $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Gover) $2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 


Postpaid $1.00 


N F 5 THE SOLDIER AND 
O. F-0 THE LAW. First edi- 
tion, October 1941. Presents three 
closely and _ logically interrelated 
subjects: 1, Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
conduct of courts-martial, 448 ike 

Postpaid $1.50 

























































N F-6 MILITARY LAW. A 
Oo. “~ Catechism. This is dn 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid 









N F 7 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
O. E-/ PANTRY TRAINING. 
Sth Ed. (new, Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction. A four-color map, 
31" by 34". is furnished with th 

Postpaid $1.00 
















N. F. * INFANTRY DRILL 
©. F-O REGULATIONS. In- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
nenee) (MI “Garand”) mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 














terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. Postpaid S0e 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


No F-9 MILITARY PREVEN- 
. TIVE MEDICINE. Lt. 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C, ‘'Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally, ~ Postpaid $3.25 


No F-1 MILITARY MEDICAL 
we MANUAL. The third 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 

type format and illustration. 
Postpaid $4.50 


No F-l] THE FIFTH COLUMN 
. IS HERE. By G e 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly §1.00, 

Now Postpaid 50c 


No F-12 MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
. HANDBOOK, Captain 
C. H, Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 


HOW TO SAY IT 
No. F-13 SPANISH. Lt.-C 7 


Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. ique C, 
Canova and Lt. illard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who 

not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable mun- 
ner, Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4%4"'x7%"': 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 


No F 14 MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
. ni HANDBOOK. First 
Edition (June 1941). Text prepared 
primarily for the enlisted man of 
the Medical Department, covering 
wide ate? A subject matter, Size 
4%4''x7%"'; pages. Fabkote bin 
Postpaid 


ing $1.00 






OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
No. F-15 Eighth Edition (1942), 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 








his 
Postpaid $2.50 5 eri 
TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-16 NIQUE OF INFAN- nec] 


TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training, Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix, Postpaid $3.00 








No F-17 THE CADENCE SYS- 
. TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely a. —— 
ostpaid 75¢ 


8-2 IN ACTION. 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas. 
Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. “Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.""—Hanson Baldwin. 


Postpaid $1.50 


No F 19 DRILL AND CERE- 
ed ~ MONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by officers who are recognized as 
experts, Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover, Numerous illustrations. 
Postpaid $1.00 


DRILL AND EVOLU- 
No. F-20;ions oF THE BAND. 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands, Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin 1] 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1 













































ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. 


Money order for §............ enclosed, 


Name........... 





















Organization. 









Address. 
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ry pecording to Sergeant Hoyle... 


jscarding in Auction Pinochle 


One of the least discussed and yet most important points of 
on pinochle is the proper choice of discards, after the success- 
bidder has decided to play the hand. It is too often taken for 


OF 


three worst cards and let it go 
to the art of discarding than lay- 





: 
variing@ anted that he will discard his 
that. 
However, there is much more 
] times . 
after ¢ i 


swag Benning 


juired ee 

‘tt® Brevities 

from ¢ 

both UULAADESGTYYIUUULICTUOLDSAUNONNHALERNSSULHYHHUOURRSNSASULHOOARSDSSOYUHU LH 

tr apy Sgt. H. E. Whittemore 

cific f ORT BENNING, Ga.—Staff Set. 






























ir Fore « B. Dooley, attached to the air 
to be ¢ squadron at Lawson Field, is 
rgest 7 his way home this week because 


war correspondent knows some of 
problems of the enlisted man. 

’ Army Earle Poorbaugh of the Baltimore 
id.) News Post was at Fort Ben- 


1PProg 


© postw 

rsal ng a few days ago and after com- 
lis ting his assignment was able to 
of itch” an airplane ride back to 


uth, . shington with an acquaintance of 


be sp 
This @A few days later, Lt. Russell J. 


ess n margren, public relations officer, 
ervice jmeceived a railroad ticket good from 
o pro llumbus to Baltimore with a re- 
is war, guest from Poorbaugh that the ticket 
y will given to a soldier going on fur- 
licing thmpugh. 

That night Sgt. Carl Neu, Fort 
- been thagenning newscaster, announced the 
the ws and added that the first man 


call Service Club 1 after the 


eans, thi 
padcast would win the ticket pro- 


| in 


e last ding he could prove he had a fur- 
onnel angwugh. The Service Club phone was 
»priationginging madly by the time the 


padcast was finished and Sergeant 
ooley was the lucky “first man.” 


ibers 
pir ab 
s, the Aj 
e favoreap>s FILM 

Navy wif Nearly 10,000 Fort Benning sol- 
>time proiers have enjoyed the motion pic- 
The re short “The Ninth Inning” pre- 
istruct nted in regimental recreation halls 


















Cong the last two weeks through the 
he BritisMMforts of the special service officer. 
‘ic. films, sponsored by the Beech- 
is for th Packing Company of Canajo- 
300,00 e, N.Y., is dedicated to the mem- 


the 
ost $1, 


of Lou Gehrig and features a 
of American League baseball 
s of past and present in various 
es illustrating their particular 
lents. More than two dozen per- 
ances were given at Fort Ben- 


ing. 


GHTER 
World battlefronts attract most of 
attention of Fort Benning sol- 
































ing away the three weakest cards. 


At times a sure trick must be dis- 
carded to strengthen the hand. At 
other times a meld must be foregone 
to make more points’in the play of 
the cards, and on occasion, a trump 
must be thrown into the discard. 
The bid was 380 in the hand below, 
and after the widow cards were 
picked up, the successful bidder look- 
ed at these 18 cards: 
Spades, AA 10 K K 
Hearts, A. A. 10 
Diamonds A A 10 10 K 
Clubs, K Q 9 


ss 


flush worth 150 points and a marriage 
in clubs. This would leave him with 
210 points to make in the cards. It 
was almost certain that if he discard- 
ed the two kings in spades and the 
club nine, he would lose more than 
40 points on the two club tricks. 
His one chance appeared to be to 
find the four high clubs in one hand, 
and that chance was too remote to 
gamble on, 

However, the succ@ssful bidder saw 
another chance to win, so he did not 
meld the club marriage, but instead 
discarded all three clubs, leaving 230 
points to make in the play. He thus 
limited his loss to one spade trick, 
totalling seventeen points for the 
spade king, a spade queen and the 
ten. 

True, even this play had an ele- 
ment of risk. If one opponent had 
held six spades to the ten and had 
refused to win*the first spade lead, 
after trumps were drawn, then the 
other could have given a “schmeer” 
large enough to defeat the hand, 


Gunnery 


(Continued from Page 2) 
several hours acquainting himself 
with the intricacies of power turrets 
—the same as those used to control 
deadly. fire from bombers in combat. 
At this stage of his training, the 





and moving targets. He fires .22, 30 
and .50 caliber guns in turn. One of 


which whirls around a large tri- 
angular track at more than 45 miles 
an hour, with a near range of 200 
yards and a far track range of 400 
yards. Bullets are tipped with 
various colors of paint so that sev- 
eral students can fire simultaneously 
at the same target and still have 
their scores accurately recorded. 
Some of this firing is done from 
Power-operated turrets, 

The student fires from the air for 
the first time during the final two 
weeks of training. He fires from a 
Plane at a sleeve or panel target 
towed by another plane. In addi- 
tion, he practices ring from air to 
ground and from ground to air. 
Finally, he shoots with a camera gun 
at attacking planes, twisting and div- 
ing about his ship. 

Following graduation, gunners are 
assigned to. operational 


teams with other members of the 
Air Combat crew. 

Gunnery students are placed on 
flying pay status (50 percent of base 
pay added) as soon as they begin air 
firing. 


Rocket Man in D. C. 


ROSWELL, N. M.—Dr. R. H. God- 
dard, rocket expert, has left his ex- 
perimental laboratory here and gone 
to Washington to engage in war 
work. Since 1932, the former head of 
Clark University’s physics depart- 
ment has conducted experiments in 
controlled rocket flight under grants 
from the Guggenheim Foundation. 








He could thus meld 170, his heart} % 


student is ready to begin firing! 
heavier machine guns at both fixed | 


the principal moving targets is at-| 
tached to a small railroad motor car | 


training 
units where they are welded into 








PHOTO FINISHING 


8 EXPOSURE ROLL dev., and en- 
larged post-card size or 2 sets prints 
25c. Snappy-J-Photo Service, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


ELECTROGLOSS, giant size snap- 
shots; 8 exposure rolls 25c; 16 ex- 
posures 50c. Mayfair Photo Service, 
Dept. A, Box 261, Toledo, Ohio. 


ONE DAY SERVICE—Roll developed 
and 16 Highgloss guaranteed prints 
25c. Premium enlargement coupon 
included. Camera-Snaps, Box D-977, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 


Roll developed “SuperT” treated for 
better pictures and longer lasting nega- 
tives and 2 sets of prints only 25c, 10 
reprints, 20c; 100 reprints, $1.50; over 
1 a. 14%c each. All pri 

ted and guaranteed. Filmshop HDR, 
weetwater, Texas. 

















8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLANGEMENTS 
from your roll. Send 30c—Mail to 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE, West 
Salem, Wisc. 





payboty Can Give Free Offers But It 
Takes Skilled Craftsmanship for Fine 
Photo Finishing. T Our Immediate 
Service. Rolls Developed and Eight 
Sparkling Prints 25c. Universal Photo 
Service, Crosse, Wisc. 





SQUAREKNOTTING 





SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts; 
handbags, etc. Quality cord samples 
with catalog free, Beginners’ book, 
catalog and samples, 10c. Special 
Regular $1 book with 50c beginners’ 
outfit, all for $1. P, C. Herwig Co., 
Dept. HD-60, 121 Sands St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





INSTRUCTION 





“UNCLE SAM” wants many Ass’t. 
Statistical Clerks. War Service posi- 
tions. $1620 first year. Men—Wom- 
en, 18 up. No experience necessary. 
Examinations close Aug. 4. Full par- 
ticulars—list many other government 
jobs—FREE. Write today. Franklin 
Institute, Dept, P 26, Rochester, N. Y. 









Z Chain only. Extra heavy, 24” long. 
Complete with loch clasp. Guaranteed 
tarnish-prool. Shipped prepaid. Send 
m check or M. O. to 


tes BOX No. 51 











Classified Section 





NOTICE 
Festal lowe do not permit he om 
osure of any 
fourth class matter, If you 
our films with message encl 





ver, 











PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite Deckled prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 














ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 20c per 
dozen. Prompt Service. Eshleman’s 
Studios, 120-08E Liberty, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 en- 








REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls devel- 
ops. 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. 
cluded. “Giant Sadpshota: Aran’ bent, 

§ ant Snapsho' ° 
Green Bay, Wis. - J 








largements, or 8 enlarged (4x6) 
prints 25c. Fast service. PERFECT 
FILM SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps,-$1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 











JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, deck 
manent; one order, Soe Soo. 
Box $68A. Minneapolia 

Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c eh: 100 or mae. 
1%c. Summers Stydio, Unionville, Mo. 


ROLL developed, eight snappy 4x6 
enlargements, or sixteen sparkling 
prints. 25c. Crystal Studios, Box 
159-X, Rushford, Minnesota, 


REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze- 
phyr Hills, Florida. 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY 




















ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 





Send for new illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 
Many attractive buys at 
sensationally Low Prices! 
Make extra money, too. 


Plymouth Jewelry Company 
163 Canal St., Dept. A, N. ¥. 








Service Star Emblem 


S 1 Each 


Postpaid 


The ideal gift for mothers, fathers, 
relatives or sweethearts of men in 
the service—the SERVICE STAR 
EMBLEM. It’s a_ lovely, genuine 
sterling silver shield three-quarter- 
inch tall and one-half-inch wide. 
Beautifully sculptured in the exact 
center is a sterling silver star—the 
service star emblem. And diagonally 
across the pin, in smart military 
style, is a service stripe enameled on 
by hand. On the reverse side of the 
pin is a safety gasp. to keep it secure 
at all times. Eac in individuall 

ackaged. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
gents wanted. 


KING SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Box 1550 Washington, D. C. 
























a2), rs, but many are also aware of the 
ated, battle for life under way in one 
im the wards at the Station Hospital. 
face Living in an iron lung and fighting 
r his life is Pvt. Clifton Batts, who 
o2.98 critically injured a few days ago 
CH. en he dived into a pool and broke 
FAN- neck when he struck the bottom. 
more e iron lung purchased by citizens 
yoy nearby Columbus was rushed to 
new hospital and for the last two 
erior ‘ks Batts has been in it as doctors 
5 > tched his progress hour by hour. 
din tts, a “good patient,” according to 
00 » hospital staff, is rational and 
scious and knows he is in a real 
ING ht. Fort Benning men are in it 
, him in spirit. 
new t 
sys | ALL 
aes Last week Glenn Miller and his 
i 75 hestra saluted Benning personnel 
playing their favorite tune, 
ON. oonlight Cocktail,” over a national 
Jt work. This week Fort Benning 
Valu- diers responded by sending Miller 
y be huge letter signed by more than 
a... ) soldiers and appropriately deco- 
ted with a 12-inch “V” for victory. 
$1.50 e letter was painted by 29th Infan- 
ERE- Y soldiers and the 200 signatures 
TELD obtained at Service Club 1 in 
ene single night by Miss Ivy Randall, 
con- hostess, and her staff of enlisted 
rines n, 
s all 
fee: Pvt. Matthew Wallace, HK Com- 
$1.00 ny, 2nd Battalion, is in the station 
OLU- pital suffering from severe burns 
AND. teived while working on telephone 
on the reservation. 
4 Private Wallace, who was rescued 
zneu- a quick-thinking lieutenant, 
s and mes Agee, also of the Headquarters 
5156 Mpany, 2nd Battalion, 502nd Par- 
hute Battalion, suffered fourth de- 
—— burns of his left hand and 


ed feet in an unusual accident. 
was working on the pole above 
ground when another workman 
distance away dropped a high 
ion wire over the telephone lines 
which Wallace was working. 
Soon after the accident, Lieutenant 
came by in an Army jeep and 
ed Wallace’s body drapped 
ss the wires. Without regard 
the possibility that the wires on 
ich Wallace’s body hung might be 
ying an electric charge, Lieu- 
ht Agree climbed up to Wallace 
brought him down to the ground 
ed “to ‘the 


















where he ‘was rush 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our agent for Best 


Quality 


ARMY PaLOW TOPS 


PENNANTS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 


To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
sumber and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Ce. 
1233 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


own oa 0 o DP hy AG 


ee wekewees 















THE IDEAL RING 
For the Service Man 


Sterling Silver Ring with attractive 
stepped pattern and sides neatly de- 
signed as illustrated. 


It expresses the spirit and pride of 
the men in service. 


Sizes 11 and 12 ready for 


immediate shipment 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED, $2 
FORT JEWELERS 








ey CHOICE 
of 3 OFFERS: 
ORDER BY NUMBER - BOLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED 
1, Kight Finerfotos and Two Pro- 





2. Sixteen Finerfotos ........ 2% 
3. Eight Finerfotos and One Beau- coum 
tiful Colored Enlargement. . . 


SOLDIER !— You will be amazed at 
our quick service and quality work. 


FINERFOTOS, Box 998-SZ Minneapolis, Mian. 





WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 
boxes. 50 beautiful assorted name 
imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1 
You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheer- 
ful Card Co., 19 White Plains, N. Y¥. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES 


Special values. Enlistea men’s 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any 
.75, Oversea caps, khaki 75c, se 
1.25. Regimental insignia for most 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
pom ag mJ nh Military pk +" 
est. Marc men 
ise East 34th St., Dept. At ew York, 
JUMBO PICTUR 
BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
ineluding 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the folk 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60¢, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3e, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, 


The Jumbo 


Box T 8t. 














Picture Co. 
Paul, Minn. 








DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 2&6 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade ytone 

rints, or two prints each good negative, 
ther money saving coupons in- 





(coin) 
Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis, 











RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 















During the many years we 


















below. 


Quality Above Everything 


Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 
the best in photo finishing. We know our customers want 
the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
we are increasing our prices to make this service possible. 
Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain 


have done Mail Order Photo 





Enlargements 





MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


30c 


Only 








included) 


Any 6 r 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints 
from Each Negative. (No enlargements 


30c 


Only 














Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Con- 
tact Print from each negative. (No en- 
largement included) .... 


30c 


oie onan 





Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlarge- 
ment or two plain enlargements from 30 
Only Cc 








best negative 


25 or more 2c each 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 
Fine Grain Developing 





18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 









Aone weeter 


Contact Prints without enlargements 


3x4 Prints 


6 Exp. Univex 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls 35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 70c 36 Exp, No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 184... cers oo Minneapoiis, Minn, 


3c each 
100 or more 11/2c each 


CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
No Free Enlargements 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 
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Special to Army Times 


going out of the picture fast. 


an “attended station,” 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Those devastating 
situations in which a single telephone booth is 
swamped with dozens of perspiring soldiers are 
Relaxation of the 
talk-back-home dilemma became a thing of 
reality this week as Southern Bell officials opened 
something new under the 
sun for soldiers, now under study for installation 
in various camps throughout the nation. 

Located centrally near the station hospital, the 
station is furnished with eight new-type booths, 
complete with automatic electric fans. 
two operators are on duty at the switchboard, 


Maybe No More Swamped 
Phone Booths If This Works} 


By Pvt. Leonard Neill callers make their talk-needs known, and ¢ 


*phone girls place calls. Meanwhile, soldiers ¢ 


Shelby men. 
While the 


it easy and read magazines furnished by the ¢om 
pany. The operators direct callers’ attention % 
booths as each connection is completed. be 
The girls, trained in heavy traffic volume, 
able in most cases to determine which cases 
emergencies. Such calls receive priority wherey 
it is practical, said C. C. McGinnis, Southern 
district manager. 4 
Perhaps the most widely used convenience 
the large directory rack, stocked with telephe 
listings of exchanges frequently called by Cams 


The directory service make 


speedier handling of calls easy, as fewer “Infm 
mation” signals are necessary. 





Each officer in a key position in 
the Army is called on to train a re- 
placement, an assistant or under- 
study who may be called on to as- 
sume the duties of the position at 
any time, in a directive (Circular 
No. 211) issued by the War Depart- 
ment. The extract of the circular, 
regarding training of replacements, 
follows: 

V—tTrained replacements for ex- 
perienced officers occupying key posi- 
tions.—1. It is the responsibility of 
every commander to organize and 
train his subordinates so as to in- 
sure that the efficiency of his com- 
mand will not be seriously impaired 
by the loss of a few key individuals. 
Every officer should be trained to 
assume the duties of his next su- 
perior whenever the services of the 
latter are temporarily or perma- 
nently lost. This is essential to in- 
sure continuity in efficient training 





=| “indispensable” officer, and material 


IF George M. Cohan didn’t write all those war songs for 
Irene Manning, it was only because she wasn’t in circulation 


back in those days. 


But in ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy,” 


the big 


Warner spectacle starring Jimmy Cagney, she géts a chance 


to sing those songs. (Can sing, 


too—used to be with the Met.) 


and administration in spite of nor- 
| mal attrition and temporary ab- 
| sences, and becomes doubly import- 
| ant during combat. No organization 
| of the Army can afford to have an 


loss of efficiency in an organization 
resulting from the unexpected loss 
of a single key individual is a seri- 
ous reflection upon the ability and 
foresight of the commander. 

2. The expansion of the Army is 
creating many key positions that 





must be filled by trained and experi- 
enced offcers. Properly qualified in-, 
dividuals for these positions are rela- 
tively few in number, and trained 
officers for new or relatively new 
units, installations, and activities 
must be obtained by the transfer of 
the necessary personnel from older 
commands and activities. As a gen- 
eral rule the required officers al- 
ready occupy positions of relative 
importance, and commanders con- 
cerned are reluctant to release them 
for positions of equal or greater im- 
portance because trained replace- 
ments are not readily available. 

3. In the continuing expansion of 
the Army the demand for experi- 
enced officers to occupy important 
new positions will increase, and it 
is imperative that every command, 
activity, and installation be pre- 
pared to lose any officer therein on 
short notice, irrespective of the im- 
portance of the position he may oc- 
cupy. To this end, each officer occu- 
pying a key position will train an 
assistant or understudy who may 
be called upon to assume the duties 
of the position at any time. Com- 
manders of every echelon will see 
that subordinates are given frequent 
opportunity to perform the duties of 
a higher position. 

4. The head of each activity and 
installation and the commander of 
each echelon in units of the Army 





Wolters Stages ‘Life Begins at 5:30’ 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—Theatergoers in cities close at hand to this infantry replacement center? 
are getting a glimpse of the varied talents of Camp Wolters men engaged in the production of 


Begins at 5:30,” a full-blown musical comedy that would make Broadway green with envy. 
Its tour including the camp itself¢ 


and such cities as Mineral Wells, 
Stephenville, Denton, Fort Worth 
and Dallas, “Life Begins” is reaping 
a bountiful harvest of huzzahs and 
hurrahs—to say nothing of dollars 
and cents for the Army Emergency 
Relief Fund. 

Fiom a brain child nurtured by 
co-authors Sgt. Joe Kotler and Pvt. 
Bill Case, the show has grown to 
undreamed-of proportions. It boasts 
seven huge backdrops, none smaller 
than 720 square feet; original songs 
and lyrics, some of which seem 
destined to “catch on” among Ameri- 
ca’s favorite popular melodies, a cast 
of 125 soldiers who sing, dance and 
clown their way through this parody 
on army life; a 40-piece symphony, 
25-piece chorus, 15-piece swing band, 
and specialty performers galore. 

The real and imagined army ad- 
ventures of Pvt. Wilbur Winter- 
green, ex-soda jerker of Whiffletree, 
Kansas, provide continuity, Opening 
in his drug store habitat, the show 
follows Wintergreen as he exper- 
fences his first encounter with a 
tough sergeant, reaches its climax 
when the hero dreams of army life 
as he'd like to live it. 

Creating the role of Wintergreen 
in life-size reality is Pvt. George 
Wood of Nashville, Tenn. Wood's 
background and experience make 
him a “natural” for the part. At 
Vanderbilt university, which he at- 
tended before his transfer to Yale, he 
wrote and directed musical shows, 
helped found the Vandervilt Drama- 
tic Club. 

Direction of this melange of enter- 
tainment falls to Corp. Wilbur Ding- 
well, author of a Coward-McCann 
publication, “Handbook Annual of the 
American Theater,” and for four 
years head of the drama department 
of the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Perhaps the brightest spots in the 
show are its musical numbers, over 


which Warrant Officer Joe L. Haddon | 


presides. The all-soldier symphony 
is directed by Pvt. Jacques Singer, 
former conductor of the Dallas, Texas 
Symphony. Pvt. Wayne Dunlap, one- 
time arranger for Station WBAP, 
Port Worth;~-Texas, leads~ the - pit 





“Life | 


| 





|orchestra, while Pvt. Manuel Meyer, 


who came into the army from the 


|faculty of the North Texas State 
| Teachers’ College at Denton, directs 


the male chorus. 

Four original tunes are likely to 
be on the “Hit Parade” one of these 
days, judging by the way Texas 
audiences leave a performance hum- 
ming and whistling them. “Take It 
Easy” is the work of Pfc. Art Watson, 
who had his own dance band in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Private Singer, 
turning from the classical to the 
swing side of music, penned “T’ll 


Trade My Ice Cream Scoop far a| 
Rifle,” and Pvt. Gordon Gailey, form- 
er arranger for Leighton Noble’s 
orchestra, contributed “I'm a Poor 
Little K. P.” and “Everybody in the 
Army Looks Like Gable But Me.” 
Corp. Tommy Chavis, formerly 
with the Chicago Hearld-American, 
and Pvt. Bill Akers, who used to be 
a clerk at the Lockheed Aircraft 
plant in Los Angeles, collaborated on 
original lyrics and parodies on popu- 
lar tunes. Arrangements were worked 
out by Sgt. Aubrey Horn, Texas Tech 
graduate who studied at the Univer- 








sity of Missouri, and Private Dun- 
lap. 

No less a personage than the man 
who was stage manager at Billy 
Rose’s Casa Manana in New York 
has the job as the camp show’s stage 
manager. 
Dallas, Texas. Pvt. Clarence Easter, 
jr., Albany, Texas, as dance director 
draws upon his experience in the 
Dramatic Club of Texas Christian 
University, 

The remainder of the show’s cast 
and personnel similarly reads like a 
Who’s Who of the American Theater. 
All combine to do an inspired morale- 
building job that is being greeted 
with enthusiasm wherever the cur- 
tain goes up on “Life Begins at 5:30.” 


‘Key Officers Train Understudies 


Ground Forces, Army Air Fe 
theaters, departments, defense 
mands, and Services of Supply 
charged with the responsibility 
strict compliance with the intent 
this directive by their commands. 





Reason 


CAMP POLK, La.—Col. William 
L. Roberts, commanding one of thei 
regiments of the 3rd Armored De® J 
vision, thought he had heard every 
possible reason for an enlisted man 
to ask for a furlough. 

Nineteen-year-old Pvt. Shirley 
D. Babbitt, Jr., however, came Up 
with a brand new one which 
netted him seven days at home 
Babbitt wanted to go to his home 

in Rushford, N. Y., so that 
could graduate from high schodl 





‘Red Cross to Open 


He’s Pvt. Orvin Katz of | 





$250,000 for Berlin i 
Army Musical 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Warner Béoll 
ers have paid a first installment 
$250,000 for the screen rights of 
ing Berlin’s “This Is The Army 
which opened on Broadway July 
and was acclaimed a smash hit 
the critics. + 


Payment was made to the 
Emergency Relief, which will 
share in the film’s profits. 

Modeled after the show, the m 
version will also be an all-sd 
affair. Lieut. Col. Jack L. Warne 
who recently joined the Army 
Force, and Irving Berlin will be 
charge of production in Holl 





Iceland Sport Center 


A new recreation center for 
listed personnel of the Amefm 
Army and Navy stationed in Ie 
will be opened by the American 
Cross in August. 

The center, located in Reykjwv 
was formerly occupied by the Br 
Officers’ Club. The building is 
remodeled according to plans ap 
ed by General Charles H. Bone 





BARKSDALE FIELD, La.—After two and a half years of 
waiting and a special Act of Congress, two master sergeants at | 
Barksdale Field today are weareng gold wings as tokens from the 


Get Medals They Earned 2% Years Ags 
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Brazilian Government. 

They are Henry P. Hansen and | 
Ralph R. Iillick. The wings were 
pinned on them by Col. F. H. Robin- 
son, head of their bomb group, at a 
special review for the occasion. Par- 
ticipating in the ceremony was the 
new Air Force Band of Barksdale 
Field. 

Sergeants Hansen and Illick re- 
ceived their wings as members of a 
| goodwill flight in November, 1939, 
j}to Rio de Janeiro for the inaugura- 
tion of President Getulio Vargas. 
Leader of the flight was Col. Robert 
Olds, now major general, command- 
ing the Second Air Force. 

The Barksdale presentation was 
the second ceremony for the ser- 
geants. When they received the 
wings in Rio in 1939, they had to 
send them to Washington, for it re- 
quires special permission of Congress 





for members of the armed forces of 
| the United States to wear decorations 
of a foreign government. Congress 
| passed such an act last March. 

| “It took some time to locate all 
jof us,” said Sergeant Hansen. “Most 
of the group is scattered all over the 
globe now.” 


officers and 28 enlisted men in nine | 
planes. 

Beginning at Langley Field, Va.,| 
they stopped at Panama, Peru and 
Paraguay on the way to Brazil. The 
return trip included stops at Dutch 
Guiana and Venezuela and ended at} 
Washington. The trip lasted three | 
weeks, one of which was spent in| 
various ceremonies at the Brazilian | 
capital. 


neers on the flight. 
line chiefs in their 
Barksdale. 

Sergeant Hansen served overseas 


Today they are | 
squadrons at | 


war. Sergeant Illick has been a 
member of the Army for 17 years. 
Both came to Barksdale Field from 
MacDill Field, Fla., last February. 








Could Be Disgusted? 


OAKLAND, Calif—Frank Kovacs, 
then tennis champ and clown, re- 
ported to the Army this week for 


| and a violin but leaving his tennis 


| ‘The- goodwill flight consisted of 28' racquets behnid. 


Both master sergeants were engi-| 


in the field artillery in the last war, | 
received the Silver Star citation and | 
continud in the U. S. Army after the | 


induction, taking along his golf baks | 





will find invaluable. 


below. 


ORDERS 


NEW EDITION—PUBLISHED BY THE 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S SCHOOL 


50c PER COPY POSTPAID 


Orders is a booklet which every adjutant and sergeant-majof. 
Contents include Discussion of Orders, Speci 
men Special Orders, Special Special Orders for Officers, Specimen 
Special Orders for Enlisted Men, and Miscellaneous. 
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